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PRICES OF RUBBERS AND OTHER POINTS. 


1? will be interesting to watch the result of the experi- 

ment of the rubber-shoe companies in reducing prices 
for their products as a means of so increasing consumption 
as to lessen the cost of manufacture. There is, of course, 
no fixed cost of manufacture and no fixed selling expense. 
Given a plant and a working force, and an established bus- 
iness, each additional thousand pairs of shoes made and 
sold will add proportionately less to the total cost of pro- 
duction and proportionately more to the profits of manu- 
facture. Likewise the selling-agent who should dispose of 
2000 cases of goods this year for every 1000 cases sold last 
year would find the expense per case largely reduced. It 
may be mentioned, by the way, that there has been no de- 
crease in the cost of materials or wages in the rubber-shoe 
industry. Rubber, in fact, is maintained at a higher fig- 
ure, and woolen and cotton materials are not likely to be- 
lower under the “ Dingley bill.’”’ But a margin for reduc- 
ing prices may lie in the difference between keeping fac- 
tories idle for weeks at a time, or running on reduced time 
or with reduced forces, and in having the wheels in opera- 
tion 300 days in the year, with steady employment for all 
hands. In manufacturing, generally, the maximum of 
economy is reached in running machinery to its limit of 
capacity. It is clearthat it would be uneconomical in any 
situation to run a steam-engine of twice the capacity nec- 
essary, and it would be equally so to operate a shoe fac- 
tory with an equipment so large that half of it lay unused, 
It costs heavily, in actual expenses, even to keep a plant 
idle, if it is not to be allowed to deteriorate. 

A point in favor of the new prices is that they meet with 
the approval of the people who sell rubbers; it cannot be 
said that the old ever did. Their judgment ought to be 
worth considering with regard to the attitude of consum- 
ers on the prices of rubbers. Five years ago rubber shoes 
had fallen very low. The cutting of prices to stimulate 
sales had proceeded until the manufacturers received but 
44 per cent. of the list quotations, out of which to meet 
the cost of manufacturing and selling expenses and pro- 
vide for profits. The margin between 44 and 1oo made an 
opportunity for all kinds of inducements by middlemen to 
effect sales, and prices were constantly unsettled. Then 
came a revision of list prices and a readjustment of dis- 
counts, which gave a higher percentage to the manufac- 
turers, lessened the temptation to cut prices, and fixed 
what was believed to be a reasonable figure for dealers and 
consumers. The change was based upon the idea that the 
honest policy in the manufacturing business was to fix 
prices on a paying basis, and it was expected that the 
maintenance of stable prices would tend to encourage the 
movement of goods in spite of an advance. 

The circumstances attending this decline in prices refute 
all the rubbish printed lately in the newspapers on the 
control of prices by the “rubber trust.’’ Of course, every- 
body with normal brains knows that prices of ordinary 
commodities cannot be maintained above a reasonable fig- 
ure by any combination of manufacturers, for the reason 
that, if this were attempted, there would be newcomers 
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ready to bring about a reduction by their competition. The 
new prices for rubbers were fixed by a company outside of 
the United States Rubber Co., and it is evident that a sim- 
ilar step might have been taken in any year. In other 
words, the maintenance of prices since 1893 would have 
been impossible without the concurrence of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., and impossible in any event had it not 
commended itself to the business sense of men experienced 
in the trade and vitally interested in maintaining condi- 
tions conducive to the largest possible sale of goods at a 
paying price. It is not necessarily inconsistent that the 
same leaders in the trade should now try the experiment of 
selling at lower prices as a means toward increasing the 
output and, thereby, cheapening production. 

One more consideration relates to the cultivation of an 
export trade for rubber footwear. Forty years ago the 
United States exported within a single twelve-months more 
than 1,000,000 pairs of rubbers. Can it be that, with all 
the later improvements in machinery and methods, with 
the increased extent of operations and increased skill of 
our operatives, we have progressed backward so far that 
the paltry quarter-million pairs we now export in a year 
are all that we can now find a demand for abroad ? On the 
same principle that looks to the cheapening of manufac- 
ture by increasing the home consumption of rubbers, there 
ought to be a still further advantage from making goods 
for export. A company with ample capital, running full 
time and full-handed, manufacturing good rubbers and 
manufacturing economically, with a good home demand 
for its product, ought to be able to fill export orders at 
prices to meet any competition, yet yielding some profit 
even if the goods went out for less money than the prices 
at home. This applies to manufacturing the world over, 
and it is the secret of the low price of many articles im- 
ported into America. Of course rubber shoes cannot be 
made in stock and handled in quite the same way as cotton 
cloth and brass rings, for instance, but must be made on 
orders, to suit the tastes of the people tobe shod. But this 
consideration did not prevent good work in Europe at one 
time by some very live American salesman for American 
rubber factories. We don’t know of any Americans simi- 
larly employed now anywhere abroad. Hence the failure 
of our manufacturers to have foreign orders to employ any 
of the too liberal capacity of their mills-when, for any rea- 
son, the home demand falls off. 


THE LEXOW COMMITTEE HAVE REPORTED to the New York 
senate their conclusions based upon the recent investigation of 
rubber and other “trusts,” together with bills to curtail the 
powers ofsuchcombinations. The report makes good reading, 
besides compelling admiration for the strength of mind which 
has enabled Chairman Lexow to adhere to his own precon- 
ceived ideas, in spite of all the testimony to the contrary 
brought out in the investigation. But we should think that the 
proposed bills, even if they should become laws, would fail of 
their object. It looks as if Mr. Lexow, in his enthusiasm, had 
committed a mistake in making public so much knowledge on 
the subject of trusts. Through him it has become generally 
known for the first time that the secret of making money easily 
and rapidly is to shut down factories, Buy ten mills, all making 


‘could pay dividends of 500 per cent. on “ common.” 


money, close five,and double the profits. Close half the re- 
mainder, and the original profits are quadrupled. If the United 
States Rubber Co. should adopt this rule and continue its 
operation until only one-eighth of one factory remained, they 
All our 
industries will now be threatened. It were better that Mr. 
Lexow had nursed his secret than that all the manufacturing 
interests in the country should be reduced to a mere fraction, 
opening an era of inordinate profit-making at the expense of 
the people. Individuals can buy industrial plants as well as 
“trusts,” and nothing in the Lexow bills can prevent their 
getting rich by stopping the wheels. Suppose that Mr. John 
Jacob Astor should buy every boot-blacking stand in New York 
city—for he is amply able to do it—and should reduce their 
capacity 90 per cent., thereby increasing the profits of the busi- 
ness immensely, according to Lexow’s logic. Could any mere 
anti-trust law punish him? Yet the law would be as effective 
in this case as if it were applied to the manufacture of rubber 
shoes or rubber nipples. 
ee , 

SINCE THE CLOSE OF THE CYCLE-SHOWS we have no hesi- 
tancy in reiterating the views we expressed one year ago de- 
rogatory to these exhibitions as a means of bringing business 
to the exhibitors. Not that we would assume the position of ad- 
viser to the bicycle trade, but the tire interest, which is strictly 
a branch of the rubber trade, justifies the discussion of such 
matters in these columns. We are certain that the tire-manu- 
facturers, on the whole, did not derive enough business from 
the New York and Chicago shows to pay the cost of their ex- 
hibits, some of which were very elaborately gotten up. It isa 
promising sign that the official board of bicycle-manufacturers 
having the management of these shows have been vested by the 
stockholders with discretion in the matter of holding such ex- 
hibitions hereafter, and we hope to see the tire-manufacturers 
in a body joining with those bicycle concerns who oppose any 
more big shows. 

THE ENTIRE RUBBER TRADE will welcome the news that the 
Hodgman Rubber Co. have made such progress in the adjust- 
ment of their affairs that the business can be continued without 
the further intervention of a receiver. During a career of three- 
score years this house has won an enviable reputation for fair- 
dea'ing and the maintenance of high standards, and the hope is 
general that its recovery from recent embarrassments may 
speedily become complete. 





THE RUBBER TIRE ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Rubber Tire Association in New York 
on March 23—Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, president, in 
the chair—it was decided that no free tires should be given 
hereafter to race-meet promoters. The members discussed the 
subject of adopting a standard size and form of wheel-rim, and 
a committee was appointed to confer with the Cycle Board of 
Trade and the National Association of Wood Rim Makers. 
George H. Day, of the Pope Manufacturing Co., and J. Edwin 
Davis, of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., were ap- 
pointed on this committee. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of sixteen firms embraced in the association. 
An English journal—7he Wheelman, of London—speaks of 
the Rubber Tire Association as “‘a very useful body,” especially 
with regard to its uniform rules for guaranteeing tires, and adds: 
“In England certain companies give a guarantee, but there is 
more fighting than concert of action.” 
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THE REDUCTION IN RUBBER-SHOE PRICES. 


average 16 per cent. lower than last year, owing toa 

radical change in discounts, the gross list-prices remain- 

ing the same as before. The initiative in this reduction 
seems to have been taken by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., whose 
customers received by mail on Monday morning, March 15, 
a circular announcing the change. The Bedford street offices 
of the United States Rubber Co. were besieged during the day 
with inquirers about prices, who were told that announcements 
of a reduction were being printed. From the Reade street 
offices, in New York, telegrams were sent on the same date to 
jobbers, giving notice of a change in discounts, with instruc- 
tions to inventory goods in stock for rebate purposes. Mr. 
Lester Leland, treasurer of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., when 
urged to explain matters, gave out this statement : 

The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. will conduct its business without con- 
ference with other rubber boot and shoe manufacturers. This does 
not mean that our position is at all antagonistic toward any other com- 
pany, and it will not be so, unless necessary to protect our trade, and we 
do not think there will be necessity for such action on our part. 

It is evident, therefore, that the usual yearly conference be- 
tween the companies with regard to prices has been omitted 
this year. It is not understood that there has ever been any 
obligation on the part of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. to co- 
operate with the United States Rubber Co. in the matter of 
prices; ‘they merely met as competitors and arranged prices 
for their mutual benefit.” Atthe same time for the coming 
season the United States Rubber Co. will sell at the same 
prices as the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. The new discounts 
compare with the old as follows: 


= of rubber footwear for the coming season will 


Old. New 
First-grade goods. .........000.00- 15% 25 and 5% 
Second-grade goods ....... ....... 15 and 12¢ 25 and 10 and 5¢ 


The § per cent. discount applies only until October 1, 1897, 
and to goods actually shipped to the trade before that date. 

Two other changes to be noted, made by both companies, 
are (1) in quoting prices to May 1, instead of April 1, as here- 
fore, and (2) in extending the time for payment for all goods 
ordered during the season to January 1. The latter un- 
doubtedly will stimulate buying, while the former will give an 
advantage in the way of clearing up the season’s business, and 
taking proper care of the late spring trade. 

The Hood Rubber Co. (East Watertown, Mass.) will sell at 
the same lists as the United States Rubber Co. Geo. Watkin- 
son & Co. (Philadelphia) are selling at net prices to retailers. 

The present conditions of the rubber-shoe trade will suggest 
to many minds the old times of cutting and slashing prices, in 
which Mr. Converse always proved himself as good a fighter as 
the best. It is not strange that talk should be heard now of his 
being a fighter still, and there is no reason to suspect him of 
having lost an iota of courage when it comes to dealing with a 
business rival. But it must be taken into consideration that 
there is a strong younger element in the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., represented by Lester Leland, the treasurer, Harry E. 
Converse, the general-manager, and other lieutenants of the 
founder, who are working on the lines which have made the 
company so strong and successful in the past,and who are 
showing the same sort of ability and sound judgment that Mr. 
Converse is noted for. It is not too much to say that the young 
men are holding the reins, and that, in spite of the continued 
interest in business of the founder of the company, these same 
young men are the court of last resort on almost every question 
of business policy to-day. It is a cause of no small gratifica- 


tion to him that the business can at any time be left in such 
safe hands. 
THE DISCOUNTS AND TERMS. 

THE matter which follows in quotations is from the circular 
mailed to the trade by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. Practi- 
cally the same details as to terms and conditions have been 
announced by the United States Rubber Co. 

“ Discounts.—From March 15, 1897, to September 30, 1897, 
both inclusive, Boston Rubber Shoe goods, 25 and 5 per cent.; 
Bay State Rubber Co.’s goods, 25, 10, and 5 per cent. 

“From October 1, 1897, to April 30, 1898, both inclusive, 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.'s goods, 25 per cent.; Bay State Rub- 
ber Co.’s goods, 25 and 10 per cent. 

“ Discounts prior to October 1, 1897, apply only to goods 
actually shipped by us to the trade between March 15, 1897, 
and September 30, 1897, both inclusive. We cannot become 
obligated to deliver to the trade at discounts in force prior to 
October 1, 1897, any goods beyond the quantity which we have 
in stock, or may receive prior to October 1. It would be im- 
possible for the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. to deliver all of the 
different styles of boots and shoes which our details may call 
for prior to October 1, 1897. Under these circumstances you 
must not guarantee to ship orders complete, but only such 
goods as we may have in stock, or may receive from the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co. prior to October 1. 

“ Terms.—Bills for deliveries between March 15, 1897, and 
November 30, 1897, both inclusive, shall be dated not later 
than December 1, net thirty days,1 per cent. off for cash in 
ten days. If paid prior to December to, 7 per cent. per annum 
to December 10, and the above-mentioned 1 per cent. may be 
allowed. If paid between December 10, 1897, and January 1, 
1898, 7 per cent. per annum only may be allowed. 

“ Bills for deliveries between December 1, 1897, and April 30, 
1898, both inclusive, shall be payable net thirty days from date 
of shipment, or 1 per cent. off for cash in ten days. 

“ Freight—Actual freight may be allowed when necessary 
from any point to any other point of railroad or steamboat de- 
livery.” 

LOWER PRICES FOR CARTON GOODS, 

To quote again fromthe circular of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., there is a change in the prices of fine rubbers packed in 
specialties, in which all the companies are practically agreed. 
The circular says: 

“ The only changes in gross list ‘prices will be found in the 
specialties. Only 2 cents gross will be charged for goods 
packed in cartons instead of 5 and Io cents gross as hereto- 
fore. Realizing that it would be considerably to the advan- 
tage of the retailer to have these goods come to him in cartons, 
and appreciating also that they have felt as if they could not 
pay the difference in price between carton and bulk goods 
that has existed up to the present time, this change has been 
made. ‘ 

“This radical change is suggested by the fact that during 
the past few years manufacturers and jobbers have been ob- 
liged to carry both carton and bulk goods in stock, which has 
resulted in larger volume of stocks being necessary to care for 
.the demands of the trade, and this without proportionately in- 
creasing ability to fill orders. 

“ Another reason is that as manufacturers we feel that light 
rubber goods in first quality should be packed in cartons in or- 
der that the goods may reach the retailer, and subsequently 
the consumer, in a fresh condition, such as is not possible 








where the goods are closely packed in bulk. For boots, lum- 
bermen’s heavy arctics and second quality goods, it does not 
seem essential that individual cartons should be used, but we 
have felt for some time, and have been borne out in our feel- 
ings by the opinion of the jobbing trade, that it was a mistake 
to allow goods of specialty weight to be packed otherwise than 
in cartons.” 
THE NEW BANIGAN PRICES. 

THE price: list of the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. quotes gross 
prices about 8 per cent. higher than in the old lists. Treasurer 
Walter S. Ballou advises THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD that the 
discounts for the season will be, on first grades, 25 and 8 and 
5 per cent., and on second grades, 25 and 8 and 5 and Io per 
cent. The net result is to place the selling price to retailers 
slightly below that of the other companies, as will appear from 
a comparison of the leading items in the boot lists, as follows: 


LIST PRICES. NET PRICES. 
Banigan, Other Banigan. Other. 
$5.60 $5.20. ...Men’s duck hip boots... . . .$3.67 $3.78 
3.66 3.40....Men’s duck short boots ... 2.40 2.42 
4.85 4.50 ...Men’s hip boots........... 3.17 3.21 
4.85 4 50....Men’s sporting boots...... 3.17 3.21 
4.20 4.00,...Men’s Storm King boots... 2.70 2.85 
3.20 3.00... .Men’s short boots.... .... 2.10 2.14 
3.60 3.35....Boys’ Storm King boots.... 2.36 2.39 
2.70 2.50....Boys’ short boots ......... 1.77 1.78 
2.65 2 45.... Youths’ Storm King boots.. 1.74 1.75 
1.95 1.8@ ...Youths’ short boots........ 1.27 1.28 


The same relative proportions hold good throughout the list, 
including the brands packed in cartons. 


REASONS FOR REDUCING PRICES. 


“ THREE considerations have influenced the revision of our 
prices,” said President R. D. Evans, of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., to a representative of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
“One relates to prospective competition, which it has been 
deemed wise to deal with promptly and in earnest. Secondly, 
we are now ina position to derive some benefit from the econo- 
mies in production which form one of the objects of this com- 
pany, though not yet to an extent commensurate with the 
reduction we have made in prices. Thirdly, the question has 
been passed upon us of testing the effect of lower prices. We 
have, therefore, entered upon an experiment to see whether a 
reduction will not so increase the demand as to result in les- 
sening the cost per pair of boots and shoes produced. If this 
should be the case, our returns from increased sales at reduced 
profits may prove to be nearly as large as from our business in 
the past.” 

It was remarked by Charles R. Flint, before the Lexow trust 
investigating committee, that it might take a hundred years to 
put into full effect all the economies from consolidation planned 
by the promoters of the United States Rubber Co. In con- 
versation with THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD man President 
Evans gave an illustration of how these advantages may be de- 
layed. A great variety of styles and sizes of rubber shoes is 
made at all the factories, 25,000 different lasts being reported 
from a single mill. Formerly every factory in existence at- 
tempted to supply every variety of shoe or boot that might be 
called for. Were the consolidation perfect, all the work of any 
given class would be done in a single factory, so that there 
would be no duplication of work. But it has not been possible 
always to satisfactorily apportion the work among the factories. 
There are, for instance, certain established brands in the trade, 
and boots and shoes continue to be ordered of the old brands, 
and, for this reason, are still manufactured in different mills, 
even when practically of the same quality and style. 

There are points in the manufacture of rubber footwear which 
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have prevented a reduction in the actual cost, aside from the 
continued high price of raw materials, One of these is the fact 
that in recent years there have been marked and frequent 
changes in the styles of leather shoes, requiring the purchase 
of new lasts of corresponding styles for rubber shoes, at a 
heavy expense to the companies. There have been periods 
when rubber-shoe lasts have gone without change for years. 
Another fact is that some of the newer styles of rubber shoes 
have been more expensive to manufacture. Since pointed toes 
have been in vogue, a shoe of any “size” is necessarily longer 
than before, requiring more rubber and other materials, and 
more labor. A No. 8 pointed-toe rubber overshoe from the 
Candee list, for instance, costs 7,5, per cent. more to manu- 
facture than a No. 8 with ordinary toe, from the same shop. 
Yet all these considerations might be overcome, in the 
opinion of President Evans, if the factories of his company 
were operated at full capacity. He says that the company’s 
output might be doubled without an increase of their facilities, 
and that this would reduce the cost of production per piece. 
WILL LOWER PRICES HELP TRADE ? 


Ir has been urged sometimes that, rubber footwear being a 
necessity, and the cost not being great, that people are always 
ready to pay a fair price for it, and a few cents per pair more or 
less would not materially affect the volume of sales. In answer 
to this view, Charles L. Johnson, director of sales of the United 
States Rubber Co., said : 

“ This may be true of light goods—the rubbers which well- 
to-do men and women wear on city streets. Such goods cost 
little any way, and the people who buy them are mostly able to 
disregard a few cents added to their cost. But when the price 
of boots is taken into consideration, especially among the 
farmers and lumbermen, and 25 or 50 cents is involved, it is a 
different matter. There can be no doubt that the extent of 
sales of rubber footwear on the whole is affected by prices.” 

The same view was taken by a prominent jobber, who said: 
“ The output of rubber boots has been falling off steadily since 
1893, when prices were advanced, although people need such 
goods now as much as ever, But the advance was great enough 
to enable leather boots to be sold for the same, or less money, 
and the demand for rubber boots fell off. To-day leather boots 
are high, and with the reduction in rubber boots I expect the 
factories to become busy again turning them out. There are 
signs already that rubber boots are going to be good sellers. 
The new prices are a good thing for the trade all around. Re- 
tailers have needed something to make them buy more freely. 
The margin of profit on rubber shoes has been so narrow that 
dealers have been disinclined to carry good stocks. Witha 
chance to double their profits and still sell a men’s, women’s, or 
children’s shoe at a fair price—which is possible under the new 
discounts—I believe that dealers very generally will respond with 
more liberal orders. Even if the average increase is not large, 
there are 20,000 retailers of rubbers in the United States, and 
every $100 apiece for these adds $2,000,000 to the total volume 


- of sales.” 


A retailer of rubber goods in New York city, who has a good 
stand, spoke with approval of the new prices. “ People naturally 
want rubbers for less money when everything else is coming 
down. On stormy days our store has been passed by crowds 
of people without rubbers who doubtless would have been 
tempted by lower prices to buy. We have a large suburban 
trade, and with rubber boots at a lower price I am certain that 
sales will increase. As they are not needed for many days ina 
year, and a limit is soon reached beyond which most people 
hesitate to buy them, I look now for an increase in the sales 
of both boots and shoes.” 
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“ It is the boot trade that consumes the rubber,” said a long- 
established importer. “ Not only is the surface of a boot to be 
covered with rubber many times larger than that of an over- 
shoe, but the waterproofing must be thicker and a better aver- 
age quality of rubber is required. I know that 25 cents will 
turn the scale for or against the sale of rubber boots in farming 
and lumber districts, and lower prices will swell the business 
And more boots will make business better for the crude-rubber 
trade.” 

A very large jobber from out-of-town dissented in part from 
the views expressed above. “ Prices were low enough before,” 
said he, “and the trade in every department gained more from 
the circumstance.of stable prices for several years than it ever 
lost from the advance of 1893 or any other cause. Now thata 
cut has been made, and ‘there is a fight on,’ we need not be 
surprised if there should be a return to the old régime of con- 
tinual price-cutting, with every jobber and retailer uncertain 
how to stock his store. It has been my experience that the 
trade will not buy on a falling market. It is only natural that 
dealers should postpone buying as long as possible, in the hope 
of further reductions. I should have welcomed a revision 
which should have put up list prices somewhat, so as to allow 
more liberal discounts, without lowering net prices.” 


THE NEW CATALOGUES AND PRICE-LISTS. 


It has been the purpose of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., this 
season, to prepare the most complete price-list possible, for the 
use of the retail trade, including much information never be- 
fore published in this form, The result is a handsomely got- 
ten-up pamphlet of 52 pages and cover, 3!4X6 inches, contain- 
ing 48 illustrations of leading styles of boots and shoes, with 
all the styles so classified as to yield the descriptive matter most 
needed, together with prices of every item. The “ Bay State,’ 
or second-grade, goods are included. Onaccount of the com- 
pleteness of this list, the company will not this year issue the 
usual illustrated catalogue, which has proved so attractive a 
publication in former years. They have, however, issued their 
jobbers’ catalogue, as in the past, containing in its broad pages 
much information as to toes, widths, sizes, packing-lists, and 
large illustrations of styles. This catalogue is intended only 
for jobbers and their salesmen. 

As usual, the companies embraced in the United States 
Rubber Co. have issued price-lists for 1897-98 slightly in ad- 
vance of the larger and more elaborate illustrated catalogues. 
Those received this year are of the same general style as in the 
past, convenient in size and containing no more printed matter 
than is necessary to give a line to each style of goods, under 
proper classification headings, with its price. The price-lists 
received are for the following : 


American Rubber Co. 

L. Candee & Co. 

Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber [ Wales-Goodyear] Shoe Co. 
Woonsocket Rubber Co, 

Meyer Rubber Co. 

Jersey Co. [United States Rubber Co.] 


For the most part there is little change to note in these lists 
from the issues of last year, many of the pages of styles and 
prices being repeated almost as nearly as if they had been ste- 
reotyped. There has been a tendency, however, to reduce the 
number of brands of goods supplied in cartons, and these goods, 
as noted elsewhere, are listed at lower prices. In the case of 
the Woonsocket Rubber Co. new names have been adopted for 
all the styles of light goods, whether in bulk or cartons. The 
American lists includes the “ Para” brand ; the Candee list in- 
cludes the “ Federal”; the Wales-Goodyear list the ‘‘Connec 


ticuts’’; and the Woonsocket list the“ Rhode Island” goods 
Net price-lists, or discount-sheets, accompany all. 

The first price-list issued for the new season was that of the 
Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. While regarded with interest, it 
failed to gratify the curiosity of the trade respecting prices for 
the year, since the company had not, at the time of issuing the 
list, decided upon their discounts to the jobber nor to the re- 
tailer. But by placing their gross prices on an average of about 
8 per cent. higher than those of the old companies, it was evi- 
dent that the Banigans had sought an advantage through anti- 
cipating the desire of many retailers for a larger margin be- 
tween the list and net prices. The list is arranged in the usual 
style of shoe lists, contains about as many items as the lists of 
the old companies, and is brightened up by the use of two colors 
in printing. 


OLD AND NEW PRICES COMPARED. 


THE list-prices for rubber boots and shoes for the new season 
are the same that have been in effect since April 1, 1893, with 
the exception of a few slight changes made in various years, 
Prior to the date mentioned there had been no changes in list- 
prices for several years. In the tables which follow are given, 
for purposes of comparison, the prices in effect previous to 
April 1, 1893, and those which have since been quoted by all 
companies. It is necessary, also, to note the discounts quoted 
for the various years, which were, on first-grade goods: 


OLD LIST. NEW LIST, 
Season 1890-91..........- 38@6¢ Seasons 1893-94—1895-96....20% 
Season 1891-92. .....cc00- 45@s% Season 1896-97............- 15% 
Season 1892-93.........+. S05 FentOR sOSPGR.. cc ccceccess 25% 


It will be seen from these figures that prior to 1893, prices 
were falling rapidly, through the increasing discounts, until, 
in the last season, retailers were supplied at one-half the list- 
prices. At that time the lists were materially revised, in the 
direction of lower retail prices, but with such a decrease in dis- 
counts as to put up the factory prices. In the accompanying 
tabular statements are shown not only the old and new list- 
prices, but also the net selling prices (to retailers) in 1890— 
before the heavy cutting began; in 1892—the year before the 
United States Rubber Co. became active; in 1893—the first 
year of the new régime; in 1896—the year just past; and 
1897—the season now opening. The reader will thus be able 
to trate declines and advances in net prices on most of the im- 
portant linesof goods. The list is not complete since it is con- 
fined to the data on file in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD office, 
but is not believed that it would be any more effective if all 
the selling-agencies in the trade were drawn upon for additional 
items. The main object is to show the tendency of prices at 
different periods. 

It should be mentioned that the net prices given for the 
opening season will be quoted only to October 1, 1897, at which 
time there will be a slight advance from the withdrawal of the 
5 per cent. discount. 

The figures in the accompanying table show that the average 
net selling prices of common boots in 1892 were lower than in 
1890 by 13 percent. The net prices of 1893 were higher than 
in 1890 by ro per cent., which had increased by 1896 to 16 per 
cent. The average prices at the prevailing discounts are 3 per 
cent. less than in 1890, 

As for overshoes, the average for 1892 was 13 per cent. less 
than in 1890. The prices in 1893 were 8 per cent. higher and in 
1896 16 per cent. higher than in 1890, The present prices are 
about 3 per cent. higher than those of 1890. 

The items of lumbermen’'s and wool goods quoted in the table 
averaged 17 per cent. less in 1892 than in 1890, and 3 per cent. 
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higher in 1893. In 1896 they averaged 9 per cent. higher, and 
this year they are 9 per cent. lower, than in 1890. 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGES—ALL LINES. 








Prices in 1892 less than in 1890 by 4 per cent. 
Prices in 1893 more than in 1890 by 7 per cent. 
Prices in 1896 more than in 1890 by 14 per cent. 
Prices in 1897 less than in 18yo by 4 per cent. 


OVERSHOES. 




















STYLES List. [30 6x| ‘som. || Lise. | oon) | toh. 
Men’s heavy.......... 1.10 64 55 .go -72 Be 
Boys’ we” eneusesese 75 | -43 -38 .60 .48 51 
|... srorrere -§5 | .32 28 |a.50 .36 43 
Women’s“ a cccscces 65 | .38 33 50 .40 43 
Misses’ “* 50 | “29 26 -40 +32 -34 
Men's sandals.........-. .80 | .47 .40 .70 .56 .60 
Boys 65 | .98 | .33 || -55 | -44 | .47 
Woes ©  pccccesees .50 | .29 .25 «||6.45 +32 .38 
Wemene ~ occcccces +55 | .32 .28 -45 .36 .38 
ae 6" ‘*ateees 44 | .25 22 (|| .35 .28 .30 
Pn asasbecevees 40 | .24 -20 .30 .24 .26 
Men's self-acting .gO | .53 45 75 .60 64 
Boys’ cauwavesel. aan. oan 38 .60 .48 -51 
Men’s footholds. ..... 95 | -55 .48 .60 .48 51 
Women’s ** ~ .65 | .38 33 .40 .32 -34 
Women’s croquets..... $5 | 38 .28 45 -36 .38 
Misses’ ” 44 | .25 22 35 .28 .30 
rere .40 | .24 .20 -30 +24 | .26 
e—45 in 15 40 10 1893,] 
COMMON BOOTS. 
STYLES List. |e hee ‘sem: || tier. | aoe | tox 
REGO Bcc csccceses $5.60 | $3.26 | $2.80 $4.50 | $3.60 | $3.83 $3.21 
** Storm King..... 4.50 | 2.62 | 2.25 || 4.00 | 3.20 | 3.40 5 
~ BB. sec 4.50 | 2.62 | 2.25 ||@3.25 | 2.76 2.93 
** short 4.25 | 2.47 | 2.13 ||63.00 | 2.60 | 2.55 
BOGS BBs coe cocess 4-75 | 2.67 | 2.38 3.85 | 3.08 | 3.27 
** Storm King 4.20 | 2.44 | 2.10 3.35 | 2.68 | 2.85 
a rere ..e| 3-40 | 1.97] 1.70 |e 2.50] 2.08 | 2.13 
Youth’s Storm King.....| 3.10 | 1.76 | 1.55 2.45 | 1.96 | 2.08 
“ ghort............| 2.40 | 1.40] 1.20 |} 1.80] 1.44 | 1.53 
Women’s fleece-lined....| 2.40 | 1.40 | 1.20 || 1.80] 1.44 | 1.53 
Misses’ “ 2.00 | 1.17 | 1.00 |} 1.80 | 1.20] 1.28 
Children’s “ 1.60 | .83 80 || 1.35 | 1.08 | 1.15 
[a—$3.45 in 1893 ; 6—$ 3.25 in 1893 ; c—$2.60 in 1893.] 
WOOL GOODS AND LUMBERMEN’S. 
| | 
STYLES. Ou Lette] Se || Bex | Se | 
Men's heavy arctics...... $2.00 | $1.17 |$t.00 || $1.50 | $1.20 | $1.28 
Boys’ “ .| 1.60] 1.08] .80 || 1.20] .96] 1.02 
Women’s “ 1.55 .go -78 || 1.15 .92 .98 
Misses’ " 1.20 | .70 .60 go 72 “a7 
Children’s ‘“* ee a .53 -45 || .65 53 55 
Men's snow excluders....| 2.10 | 1.22 | 1.05 || 1.60 | 1.28 | 1.36 
Women’s “ 1.60 | 1.08 .80 1.25 | 1.00] 1.06 
Men’s lined Alaskas..... 1.40 82 +70 ||a1.05 84 .89 
Lumbermen’s overs,..... 1.75 | 1.02] .88 1.35 | 1.08 | 1.15 
Men’s 1 buckle Perfect’n.| 2.30 | 1.34 | 1.15 || 1.80 | 1.44] 1.53 
Boys’ “ ne 1.90 | I.11 -95 || 1.50 | 1.20] 1.28 
Men’s 2 buckle Perfect’n.| 2.83 | 1.65 | 1.42 | 2.25 | 1.80] 1.91 
[a—$r.00 in 1893.) 





AN ORDINANCE ON NURSING-BOTTLES. 


HE board of aldermen of Buffalo, N. Y., have gone to an 
extreme length in their efforts in behalf of the public 
health. An ordinance of recent date adopted by them pro- 
hibits the use of nursing-bottles equipped with rubber in any 
other form than plain nipples, as follows: 
“And it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to use or to 
engage in the sale of any bottle, mechanism, or other device for 
the artificial feeding or nursing of infants or children under 
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three years of age that has connected therewith a rubber tube, 
hose, or similar contrivance.” 

_An inquiry addressed to the health department of Buffalo 
brought the following response: 

To THE Epiror oF THE INDIA RuBBER WorRLv: In reply to your 
letter I have to inform you that, so far as I am aware, no other city has 
as yet enacted an ordinance against the use of nursing-bottles with tubes. 

This department caused the enactment of this ordinance after 
careful investigation of the circumstances attending the cases of 


5 & oh. fatal cholera infantum in this city. In these instances it was 
found that artificial feeding was almost invariably by means of 
= bottles with tubes, and that where recovery occurred other bottles 
.30 were largely in use. 
36 It is justly assumed that the difficulty in making absolutely 
+29 clean the inner surface length of the rubber tubing is the imme- 
. diate agent in permitting infection or contamination. It is also 
.32 the opinion of the writer that this agency is largely instrumental 
.32 in filling the graveyard and infant mortality returns. 
25 ERNEST WENDE, M.D., 
2 Buffalo, N. Y., February 26, 1897. Health Commissioner. 
= “The board of health of New York,” saig Charles F. 
43 Roberts, M. D., the sanitary superintendent of the city, 
- to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, “ have had the subject of 
25 the different kinds of nursing-bottles brought to their 
21 notice informally from time to time, but no official action 
~~~ has ever been taken in the matter. There is nothing on 
- the records of the board in relation to it. You might 
bring the matter to the attention of the board by means 
17. Of a formal letter, but I cannot say that it would receive 
a5&5%- official attention. I cannot as an official, or in a private 


capacity, express any opinion concerning the merits of 


2.85 different nursing-bottles.” 
eo The following remarks bya retail druggist in New 
2.74 York city are fairly representative of the expressions 
2.39 of opinion gathered in the trade by THE INDIA RUBBER 

1.78 =WorLD: 

aa “There was a time when it was thought that by the in- 
1.28 troduction of the nursing-bottles having an inner tube of 
1.07 rubber the nearest possible approach to perfection had 
- been reached. A point over which much was mede was 
that a child could feed from a bottle so equipped, no mat- 
ter what its position, whereas with a bottle capped with 
the ordinary nipple it was almost indispensable that a 
ay 4 nurse be present to keep the bottle in position. This ad- 
vantage, especially in the case of poor families, wasa very 
- marked one. But these are the families in which the 
89 least care is apt to be given to cleanliness, and nothing 
.64 can be more fatal than the results of the neglect of 
-4© whatever pertains to the proper feeding of an infant. It 
~ happens that these rubber tubes are the least apt of all 
.75 the appliances for the artificial feeding of children to be 
‘99 kept absolutely clean, and this from no fault of the 
“— rubber. For this reason we discourage the sale of the 
1.60 long tubes, and many physicians do the same; yet we 
feel obliged to fill orders for them when they are brought to 
us, giving a warning of the danger from not cleaning them 
properly. We should consider it a hardship, however, to have 


an ordinance passed here which would prevent people unable 
to employ a nurse from buying nursing-bottles which an infant 
can use without constant attention. As for the numbers of the 
different sorts in use, we buy the ordinary bottles by the gross, 
and the sorts with tubes by the dozen.” 

An investigation of the literature of children’s diseases shows 
that, while no end of attention has been given to the constitu- 
ents of food for infants, little has been written on the subject 
of nursing-bottles. 








- hot douche instead of being a 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES. 


HE Bosworth is a self-holding syringe which is highly 
recommended by the physicians and those who have 
used it. One of its best features is the peculiar con- 
struction which prevents the conduction of heat to the 
external parts when a high degree of heat is required for the 
internal. All the discomforts of 
a bedpan are avoided, and the 


most painful necessity becomes ¥ 
a luxury. No aid is required in 
the adjustment and use of the 
syringe, which is especially adapted to self use. Manufactured 
by O. E. Bosworth, Providence, R, I. 





THE RIVERSIDE SEAMLESS SYRINGE. 


THE syringe shown in the engraving is a new departure in 
that the bulb and tube are made of one piece and without a 
seam. The advantage of this is manifest to all who have had 
to do with syringes, and this feature, together with the River- 





side automatic valves with which it is supplied, makes it a 
very desirable article. The Riverside syringe is made in vari- 
ous sizes, and with a variety of hard rubber socket pipes, and 
both hard and soft rubber sinkers. It may be had in white, 
maroon, and slate rubber, and is packed in handsome paper or 
walnut boxes. Manufactured by the Riverside Rubber Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 
THE LIGHTNING TIRE REPAIRER. 


THE illustration shows the parts of the tire repair kit manu- 
factured by the National Wheelman’s Supply Co., 47 Washing- 
ton street, Providence, R. I.,and which-they have named 
r “Lightning.” The 
parts are a nozzle, 
plunger, rubber plug, 
cement tube, and 
stretching bar, the 
latter being used for 
stretching the rubber 
nipple and bringing 
( the plug up snugly 
against the tire wall, 
so that a straight cut 
‘ may be made when 











the surplus rubber of 
the plug is trimmed 
off. Otherwise the process of repair is nearly the same as in 
other single tube repairing outfits. The shape of the plug, and 
its material, which is of the best quality, recommend it. The 
cement furnished with the kit is made of the best Para rubber. 





A NEW BICYCLE-REPAIR VULCANIZER. 

AMONG the principal appliances of the bicycle repair-shops is 
a good vulcanizer for vulcanizing a patch or plug in a punctured 
tire. One of the newest things in this line, which comes from 
Chicago, is apparently a very 
compact, simple, and safe 
device. It consists of a suit- 
able clamp for holding the 
tire to be patched, mounted 
on top of a small boiler 
heated by gasoline flame fed 
from a tank raised above the 
machine. Gas may be used 
if preferred and doubtless 
would prove of greater ad- 
vantage in cities and towns 
where gas is available. Safety 
from explosion is afforded by 
a fusible plug melting when 
the pressure within the boiler 
reaches 180 pounds. The 
boiler is tested to 1000 
pounds pressure, thus rend- 
ering the factor of safety 
very large. By attentive 
regulation steam may be held 
at 70 pounds pressure and an 
entire day’s work carried on 
without refilling. Ten minutes’ time is required to vulcanize a 
patch or plug and leaves scarcely a mark to show where the 
patch was applied. The machine is very compact and is fur- 
nished with a safety valve and pressure gage. This vulcanizer 
is being introduced by Eugene Arnstein, No. 113 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 





THE SIMS PNEUMATIC-EDGE SADDLE. 


AN innovation in the pneumatic saddle line is being placed 
on the market by the Sims Saddle Co., of Canton, N.Y. In- 
stead of being a pneuma- 
tic saddle throughout, 
this one is provided with 
an air tube around the 
edge to prevent chafing, 
while the central part is 
built of a firm material, 
thus obviating the rock- 
ing or rolling motion so 
frequent in the pneumatic 
saddle. The top of the 
saddle is covered with 
felt, which in turn is cov- 
ered with leather. The engraving indicates the method of 
manufacture, showing the appearance of the saddle before the 
leather cover is put on. Attention is drawn by the makers to 
the projection of the air tube over the edge of the base, and the 
fact that this type of saddle is made without a pommel. 





THE PLEW SADDLE. 
“Its Nose is Soft” is the catch phrase used by the manufac- 
turers of the Plew saddle to indicate that this saddle is so con- 
structed as to fill the want of the many riders who prefer a firm 
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saddle without the objectionable hard pommel. The part upon 
which the body rests is shapely and firm, with a nose not too 
long, narrow, and perfectly soft. The base of the Plew is 
stamped out of cold 
drawn sheet steel 
stock, and will not 
break. The pneumatic 
bag is made of the best 
rubber tubing, and 
provided with a valve 
of standard make. Being held in place by lacing, it is easily 
accessible. The spring is bent out of the best quality wire 
spring steel, and guaranteed not to break. The clamps are of 
two patterns, which allow the saddle to set low on the seat 
post. The price in either lady’s or gentleman's style is $4.25. 
The selling agents are the Manufacturers and Merchants Ware- 
house, 10 West Water street, Chicago. 





THE BUNKER SADDLE NO. 0. 


Tue Bunker Saddle Co., 210 East Lake street, Chicago, is 
manufacturing a bicycle saddle calculated to please those who 
wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the inflated pneu- 
matic saddle without 
suffering its disadvant- 
ages. This saddle is 
provided with a yielding 
w&~ rubber cushion one inch 
B® thick over its entire sur- 
face, having at each side 
of its center a depression 
to receive the pelvic 
bones, and an opening 
from the center to the 
front to relieve all pres- 
sure from the central 


E 
yKERSADDLE parts. The sectional 


U view shown herewith 
—~ NO 
NO 6 gives a very good idea 


of the construction of the cushion and the manner of securing 
an air cushion. The base plate is formed in the most approved 
saddle shape, and the rubber cushion is neatly covered with 
selected calf skin in black ortan. This saddle, of course, is 
not inflated. 







SECTION OF RUBBER CUSHION 







THE HOSPITAL VULCANIZER. 


In these days when tires are so often giving out it is a great 
convenience to have as simple and inexpensive a means of re- 
pair as is found in the Hospital Vulcanizer. This vulcanizer 





with all tools complete sells for $5, and it is no unimportant 
factor of the sale that, as there is no danger of its getting out 
of order or exploding, since it is very simple and easily oper- 
ated, the expense is cancelled with the above named price. 





There is no steam gage or valve needed and it is the smallest 
vulcanizer on the market. Manufactured by the Redlinger 
Manufacturing Co., Freeport, Ill. 


THE DANDY LAWN SPRINKLER. 


Tue Dandy lawn sprinkler, so the manufacturers say, is ex- 
actly what inventors have been struggling to obtain for years, 
that is a hoze nozzle that is also a sprinkler. This invention, 
as ahoze nozzle, gives the ordinary full stream or it can be en- 
tirely shut off without any leaking at all. It also gives a very 
fine mist that can be used on the most fragile flowers, as well 




















as a coarse spray adapted for the lawn or for ordinary sprinkler 
purposes. This is done through the simple action of a cap at 
the end of the sprinkler. The Dandy is nickel plated, put up 
in individual boxes, and is put on the market by W. D. Allen 
& Co., 151 Lake street, Chicago, who are sole makers. 


THE MERRY PNEUMATIC BICYCLE GRIP. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations the 
Merry Pneumatic Bicycle Grip is made of rubber, with an air 
chamber between an inner and an outer tube, and a valve for 
inflation which is inserted 
before vulcanization. _The 
outer covering of the grip 
is woven in one piece of 
silk and wool in various 
colors, such as garnet, 
navy blue, bottle green, and black, and can be replaced at a 
small cost when soiled or worn out. The ends are covered with 
nickel caps, the whole combination being very attractive. The 
grip is made in two pat- 
terns, one to be placed 
only on the outer end, 
while the other is adjust- 
able to any convenient 
part of the handle bar. 
When deflated they are perfectly pliable, and will bend in any 
angle to be adjusted on any part of the bar desirable. Manu- 
factured by the Merry Pneumatic Grip Co., 949 Franklin avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ANDERSON PNEUMATIC HEEL. 


THE illustrations show top and bottom views of an improve- 
ment in rubber heels for shoes brought out by Mr. William G. 
Anderson, 446 Tremont street, Boston. As will be seen, the 
central part of the heel is provided with a recess in both the 
upper and under sides. The upper one serves as a compressed 


S 
S 


f/ 


Wf 





air chamber, supplementing the natural resiliency of the rubber, 
which makes this heel exceedingly easy, especially on the hard 
pavements of city streets. It has a good grip, even on ice or a 
polished floor, and is an article which would have a much wider 
use if the general public were acquainted with the greater com- 
fort of rubber heels over those made of leather. 


THE NIAGARA LAWN-SPRINKLER. 
THIs new lawn-sprinkler is unique but simple in design. It 
works under a low pressure as well as under medium or high 


pressure. An area of fifteen feet in diameter may be covered 
with a head of five pounds’ pressure, while double this area or 





A VENTILATED CUSHION GRIP. 


THE rapidity with which the pneumatic and other yielding 
bicycle grips have come forward recently, proves that improve- 
ments in this line touch a popular chord in the bicycling world, 
But among those grips made of rubber, either of the cushion or 
inflated variety, there seems to have been a lack of thorough 
ventilation of the palms of the hands, thereby causing sweat- 
ing. In the Ventilated Cushion Grip, manufactured by the 
Ventilated Grip & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., a flexible, durable, 
and comfortable bi- 
cycle grip is attained, 
with thorough ventila- 
tion at the same time. 
The illustration here- 
with will show the 
structure and the course of the air, which enters at the ends and 
passes through the perforations at the center, thus securing 
perfect ventilation and preventing perspiration of the hands, 
leaving them cooland dry. Another feature of this grip is that 
it may be moved to any part of the handle bar, the change 
affording relief to the arms and greatly reducing that fatigue of 
the arms often experienced during along ride. The rubber 
body of the grip is covered with leather, felt, etc., at the option 
of the purchaser. 








A NEW REPAIR KIT. 


EvERY old bicycler knows that single tube tires can gener- 
ally be repaired by the use of a heavy cement for simple punc- 
tures, or plugs or tape for large ones. But no one knows 
when he starts out for a spin what size his puncture will be, if 
he is so unfortunate as to get one; and no one carries two re- 
pair kits, one of the cement and one of the plug or tape var- 
iety. Consequently cement alone or plugs alone are likely to 
be used for any puncture that may come, 





large or small. The “League” Repair 











more may be sprinkled when the head is 25 pounds or more. 
They are made in two styles, one with a pin made entirely 
of brass to stick in the ground, the other with a brass body part 
and a light circular base of cast-iron instead of the pin, with a 
swinging wire attachment, enabling it to be moved in any di- 
rection without tipping over, or shutting off the water. Made 
by The H. F. Neumeyer Manufacturing Co., Macungie, Pa. 
THE FURBER ELASTIC BACK BICYCLE SHOE. 

THE illustration shows a high-grade shoe, strictly hand sewed, 
made of the very best stock, including a heavy sole which does 
not in any way prevent it from being easy and flexible. Besides 
these good qualities it pos- 
sesses a characteristic of its 
own which is no secret, for 
the small piece of elastic 
goring inserted in the back 
of the shoe has relieved the 
strain on the ankle of many 
7 a cyclist in the past few 
years. Indeed it is hardly necessary to bring the shoe before 
the trade in this way except for the fact that it has recently 
changed hands and is now to be manufactured by Hutchinson 
& Smith, 279 Congress street, Boston, Mass., who have the sole 
agency for the United States. 








Kit, however, comprises both a cement 
and plug outfit, in the space of one kit, 
and at the price of one. It contains solid 
and plastic plugs, cutter, hollow needle, 
and tire tape. The use of the “ League” 
kit is wonderfully simple, and the repair 
is thorough and rapid—in fact, it can be 
thoroughly done in a minute. These kits are being introduced 
by the New York Belting & Packing Co., 25 Park place, New 
York, in connection with their justly popular “ League” tire. 
WARNER’S VENTILATING CUSHION SHOES. 

THE cut shows a view between the upper and inner soles of 
Warner's Ventilating Cushion Shoe, manufactured by Frank- 
lin & Co., 192 Washington street, Boston, Mass. This shoe is 
made with two distinct soles—the inner and the outer. The 
inner sole is perforated, while between the two soles is placed 
a tubular cushion, the tubes of which extend across, leaving a 
channel one-fourth of an inch wide around the shoe, where 





there is no other filling of any sort. The inner sole, resting on 
these tubes, forms around the whole length of the shoe an air 
passage, with an invisible outlet at the back about two inches 
from the ground. The foot, when pressing on the inner sole, 
discovers a soft, pleasant feeling, in place of the hard resistance 
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in all other shoes; and by the pressure forces the tubes down, 
compelling the air to circulate up through the perforated in- 
sole, and be expelled through the perforations in the back. 
When the foot is raised fresh air is drawn in, These shoes are 
manufactured in all the latest styles, or in any style desired. 


ZIMMERS'’S TROUSERS-PROTECTOR. 


VARIOUS devices have been employed for holding trousers- 
legs in position while wheeling, such, for instance, as an ordi- 
nary rubber band, safety pins, and the several well-known 
spring clips which have been commonly used to confine the 
lower part of the trousers-leg in a folded position about the 
ankle of the wearer. 
But with such devices 
no material protection 
has been afforded 
trousers-legs—to pre- 
vent their contact with 
dirt or grease on the 
wheel, and consequent 
soiling and damage to 
the garment. More- 
over, the ordinary form 
of spring clip does not 
satisfactorily confine 
the folded lower edge 
of the trousers-leg, but 
= i . often permits it to es- 

—— Lee cape and get in con- 
tact with the working parts of the machine, so as to fre- 
quently become soiled, and sometimes to catch in the gearing, 
thus resulting in an accident to the wearer. With the Zim- 
mer Trousers-Protector, however, the difficulties here enum- 
erated are entirely avoided. The trousers-leg is satisfactorily 
held in position, and is effectually protected against dirt and 
from being caught in the gearing and torn. As will be seen 
from the engraving, this device, covering the lower part of the 
trousers leg, presents a much neater appearance than the 
spring clips. Manufactured by the Kalt-Zimmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE WEXLER BICYCLE-TIRE REPAIRER. 


IN the new bicycle-tire repairer shown in the illustration it has 
been the sought to extend the use of the tool in executing re- 
pairs. Thetool is formed by a handle and three telescoping 
ferrules made of drawn brass and nickel-plated. They forma 
casing in which is contained patches of three sizes, a collapsible 





tube of “ Tireoid ” cement, a sharp-pointed nipple, adhesive 
tape, a pair of steel pincers or tweezers adapted for any make 
or size of rubber patches, and an inserting pin or prod. The 
variety of ferrules enables a greater variety of repairs to be made, 


a further advantage being that a patch three times the size of 
the puncture can be introduced, thus making a repair that can- 
not be “ blown out.” The retail price is 50 cents ; extra tubes 
of “ Tireoid,” 15 cents. Made by the Wexler Metal Goods 
Manufacturing Co., Walkerand Centre streets, New York. 


THE CLIFTON ELASTIC BUNDLE-CARRIER. 


A VALUABLE article for cyclists is the Clifton Elastic Bundle 
Carrier, illustrated herewith. Thecut will show the nature of 
this article more clear- 
ly than words could 
describe it, which can 
be used not only as a 
bundle carrier, but is 
adapted equally aswell ~ 
for strapping together 
several umbrellas, as a 
trouser guard, etc. It is one of those articles, in fact, that can 
be made useful in almost any number of ways. Manufactured 
by the Clifton Manufacturing Co., 65 Franklin street, Boston, 
Mass. 





THE ‘‘ P. & D.”’ UNIVERSAL NIPPLE. 


AN exceedingly convenient article, and one of those simple 
things which all of us wonder why we did not 
invent ourselves, is the “P. & D.” Universal 
Nipple for bicycles. As the illustration shows, 
it isa simple rubber contrivance which will fit 
any of the old or newtire valves, thus doing 
away with a detachable tire nipple. It cannot 
blow off, and can be attached to any size or 
style of pump. Manufactured by Peters & Drake, 
107 Chambers street, New York. 








TUBING UNAFFECTED BY PETROLEUM. 
“T°O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: In a late 

issue of your journal I find a paragraph to the effect that 
Mr. F. X. Servatius, of Cologne-on-the- Rhine, Germany, has 
given to you some information relative to the manufacture of 
tubing and hose that is “ absolutely unaffected by petroleum.” 
Have you any further information than is contained in the 
paragraph, or is it necessary to write for the same to the party 
named ? E. ¥. B. 

New York, March 23, 1897. . 

[THE paragraph referred to, which was printed at the request 
of Mr. Servatius, with a view of eliciting correspondence with 
him, contained all the information that we have received, so 
far, on the subject of his invention.—THE EDITOR.] 





It is usually a difficult thing for the buyers of the big depart- 
ment stores to foresee what one article above all others will 
prove the most popular with small boys who have reached an 
age when they may claim the privilege of notifying their parents 
in advance what they expect for Christmas presents. High 
rubber boots have been the favorite this year, and the strong 
demand for this special article found most of the stores unpre- 
pared. ‘“ We have sold out our stock of boys’ rubber boots,” 
said one manager, “and when we attempted to renew it we 
found that every other department store had had the same ex- 
perience. Apparently every boy had suggested that such a 
present would be acceptable. Last year we were caught in the 
same way On small stationary engines. Until Christmas week 
we are in the dark as to what will be the popular article of the 
holiday business, but I don’t think that we have ever been so 
badly fooled as we were this year by rubber boots.” 
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BRIEF ABSTRACTS OF RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


MONG recent patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office, embodying applications of India-rubber or 
Gutta-percha to a greater or less extent, have been the 
following. It is not practicable here to do more than 

to note the use of rubber in each case, with sufficient detail to 
enable those who are interested to decide whether or not 
to look into any particular patent more fully. At the same 
time a word may be said about three of the patents which 
appear to have features of special interest to the rubber 
trade. In tires, that granted to James Lyall is the one which 
those most familiar with the industry linger longest over, 
for the reason that it is, without doubt, the result not only of a 
special knowledge of the kind of fabric best fitted for tire work, 
but is likely to be practical from the inventor’s familiarity 
with all kinds now made. Another of interest is that issued 
to Mr. Doughty, who invented and perfected the ingenious 
machinery that molded the Marvel rubber shoe. The process 
described is no doubt adapted to produce a good shoe, but 
whether such goods can enter into competition with the dry 
heat product is a question. The Morgan and Wright Company 
of Chicago are assignees of a patent for a new and simple type 
of vulcanizer for small work that is also well worth noting. 
TIRES. 


No. 576,168.—Bicycle-Tire. Thomas Smith, Jacksonville, Fla., assignor of 
one-half to Charles Blum, same place. 


In a tire, the combination with a rim provided at intervals 
along its inner surface and centrally thereof with inwardly ex- 
tending threaded projections of a continuous coiled flat rib- 
bon-spring having the edges of its contiguous coils in contact 
with each other and seated directly in and bearing against the 
rim and extending longitudinally around the same, screws pass- 
ing through the rim from the inside and engaging threaded 
openings at intervals of the coils of the spring, a resilient cov- 
ering passing continuously around and enclosing both the rim 
and spring and having its longitudinal edges overlapping each 
other on the inner surface of the rim and provided with reg- 
istering perforations for engaging the projections and nuts on 
the threaded projections for binding the edges of the covering 
against the rim, whereby the covering may be removed for giv- 
ing access to the spring. 

No. 576,171.—Bicyele-Tire. Peter G. Stormer, Johnstown, Pa. 

In a bicycle-tire, the combination with an outer tubing of 
rubber or other suitable material, of an inner tube of canvas, or 
other suitable material and a spring enclosed by the inner tube, 
the same being made up of a series of coils running longitudi- 
nally of the radii of the wheel to which the tire is attached and 
a second series of coils at right angles thereto. 

No. 576,194.—Tire for Bicycles. Joe) Jenkins, Montclair, N. J. 

The combination with a wheel rim and a tubular case or 
cover of a chain of separate springs loosely connected together 
and inserted through the tubular case or cover and indepen- 
dently operating. 


No. 576,352.—Elastic Tire for Wheels. Pierre Ambjorn Comte De Sparre, 
Paris, France. 


The combination with a wheel rim, of a cushion-tire having 
a solid, molded, arch shaped main-body, thickest along its cen- 
tral portion and slightly thinner adjacent to the rim-engaging 
portions, and having a projecting tread portion having a broad 
earth-engaging face, the tread portion being narrower at its 
junction with the arch portion than at its outer surface. 
No. 576,371.—Tubular Wheel-Tire. James Lyall, New York. 
A bicycle-tire composed of a woven fabric having threads 


closely laid in one direction and threads laid in the other di- 
rection that are open at nearly uniform distances apart and 
serve to maintain the proper relative positions of the closed 


No. 576,420.—Removable Ice-Tire for Bicycles. Jefferson L. Atkinson and 
Leonard Branchand, Potsdam, N. Y. 


A removable ice-tire for bicycles, consisting of a flexible belt, 
having a metal plate on each end, crimped or turned back upon 
itself and forming a lock, the same being of curved cross-sec- 
tion to fit the tire and of the full width of the belt, this belt 
being of less length than the inflated tire, metal spikes or spurs 
fixed to and projecting from the belt, metal plates attached at 
intervals to the under side of the belt and bent to the curve of 
the tire-section, and straps attached at frequent intervals to the 
belt and passing about the tire and rim. 

No. 576,772.—Pneumatie Bicycle-Tire. Benjamin A. Bidle, Abbeyville, Ohio. 

The combination with the inner tube and wheel rim, of an 
outer tube, split longitudinally, and having a series of perfor- 
ations produced therein adjacent each edge, and a clamping 
plate having fingers and a depending stem adapted to pass 
through the rim and receive a nut, the fingers being flexible, 
the first being longer than the second, and passed through and 
under the outer tube while the second are bent back upon them- 
selves and hooked into the perforations of the opposite edge, 
whereby the outer tube, can be quickly and easily attached to 
and detached from the second fingers. 

No. 576,809.—Vehicle-Tire. Robert W. Churchill, Peabody, Mass. 

In a vehicle-tire the combination with a flexible tubular cas- 
ing of a duplex coiled spring, comprising two springs the coils 
of which are wound in opposite directions, and in close contact 
with each other and with the inner wall of the casing and an 
independent metallic cushioning device located within the 
duplex spring. 

No. 577,400.—Pneumatie Tire. George W. Rowe and William G. Hays, 
Manchester, England. 

A pneumatic tire consisting of a rubber tube thicker on one 
side than the other, a cover of non-stretching material main- 
taining the tube in compressed state, and a layer of soft rubber 
lying on the thicker side of the tube. 


No. 577,694.—Bicycle Tire. Margaret A. Rancho, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor 
of one-third to Geo. H. R. White, same place. 


A bicycle tire consisting of a circular frame having its side 
edges upturned whereby it is rendered concave in cross section 
and its edges form a continuous clip, the frame having its sides 
cut out to form a series of openings below the edges, a serics of 
balls placed contiguous in the rim and held therein by the 
curvature of the side edges of the frame and a door in the frame 
and formed by hinging one of the solid sections of the rim be- 
tween the openings in the sides, whereby the balls may be inser- 
ted, removed, and replaced. 

DRUGGISTS' SUNDRIES. 
No. 576,437.—Insufflator. Francis M. Elliott, Aurora, Il. 

In an insufflator, the combination of the valved bulb, the 
tube connected therewith having a discharge-nozzle, the branch 
of thetube inclining inward and forward, and a removable 
hollow stopper for the branch. 

No. 576,674.—Syringe. William G. Bunce, Oberlin, Ohio. 

In an irrigator an inner tube provided with a perforated outer 
extremity, an enlarged inner extremity and conical section con- 
necting the same, an outer tube provided with an enlarged 
head supporting blade-bases and blades, retaining-lugs upon 
which the bases fulcrum, return springs for the basesand blade 
and a retaining-ring upon the inner tube adapted to engage 
the bases when enclosed about the tube. 
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No. 577,199 —Nipple. George H. Neidlinger, Brooklyn, N. \. 

A soft nipple for nursing bottles, provided with a perforation 
at the top adapted to be clasped over the vent of a nursing bot- 
tle, and provided on the inside with ridges curved at the ends 
in opposite directions, the ridges on opposite sides being ar- 
ranged to cross each other at an angle, whereby the complete 
collapse of the nipple is prevented. 

No.577 ,f2'|.—Syringe Nozzle. Henry H. Bennett, Freehold, N. J. 

A nozzle for a syringe, consisting of a tube open at one end 
and closed at the other and gradually expanding in size from 
its open to its closed end, the closed end conforming in sec- 
tion to the arc of a circle, side ribs rigidly attached to the 
closed end of the tube and projecting a short distance out- 
ward therefrom as an extension of the arc forming the end of 
the tube, and then parallel to each other longitudinally of the 
tube to near the open end thereof,and then inward to the 
tube, to which the ends are rigidly connected, and suitable per- 
forations in the end of the tube and the sides thereof between 
the ribs. 

No. 577,681.—Inhaler. Harley M. Dunlap, Battie{Creek, Mich. 

The combination with an inhaling mask or cup or a similar 
article provided at its margin with an. outwardly-extending 
flange, of an elastie cushion removably connected with the 
mask or cup, the cushion having a depending section tapering 
toward its lower edge, and provided with a continuous angular 
slot opening at the lower edge of the depending section, the 
angular slot having a vertical portion and a transverse portion 
extending outwardly, from the upper part of the vertical por- 
tion the slot being shaped to correspond with the outwardly 
extending marginal flange and the portion of the mask or cup 
adjacent thereto, and adapted to receive same. 

No. 577,682.—Syringe. Frederick Eissner, New York, N. Y. 

A piston for syringes, consisting of a stem having a reduced 
and a threaded end, two nuts having reduced portions or 
necks and screwing on the reduced portion of the stem, the 
nuts forming spaced circumferential ridges. An elastic tube 
arranged on the stem over the nuts with its ends projecting be- 
yond the same, and a band encircling the tube and contracting 
it into the channel formed by and between the nuts. 


No. 577,775.—Dilator. Nathan D. Mussey, Los Angeles, Cal., assignor of one- 
half to Taylor RK. Baldridge and Horatio Q. Beckwith, same 
place. 


In a rectal dilator the combination, of an expansible bulb- 
sack, an air-supplying bulb, atube connecting the bulbs, parts 
for admitting a supply of air to the tube, and air bulb, a valve 
for closing the parts against outward pressure and a release- 
valve located in the tube. 


WECHANICAL GOODS, 


No 577,131.—Sprinkler. Daniel Goff and Jessie T. Higbee, Millville, N. J., 
said Goff assignor to James L. Smith, same place 


A sprinkler consisting of a swinging head, a movable bar 
connected with the head, a guide for the bar,a toothed piece 
on the guide, and a rack on the bar with which the piece is 
adapted to interlock. 


No. 577,362.—Hose-Nozzle. Sebastian Ettlinger. Baltimore, Md., assignor of 
one-half to Moses Samstag, same place. 


A hose nozzle, consisting of a screw-headed socket having a 
cylindrical throat merging into a soft metal, flaring hollow 
body, with its sides and edges diverging from the throat, and 
provided in the outer end with a narrow non-resilient, con- 
tractible and expansible delivery, mouth reinforced by a 
strengthening non-resilient bendable metal band applied to 
the exterior of the flat body around the delivery mouth 
thereof. * 


No, 577,413.—Hose-Coupling. Nicholas Q. Bray, Lawrium, Mich. 
A hose-coupling having interlocking male and female mem- 
bers provided with engaging beveled or inclined lugs, the male 
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member having a reduced extension to fit within the extremity 
of the female member and being provided in the shoulder con- 
tiguous to its extension with a seat which is closed at its outer 
side and is open at the face of the shoulder, and a washer re- 
movably fitted in the seat and held by the inner and outer walls 
thereof from spreading laterally. 

No. 577,616.—Hose Nozzle. Elisha L. Day, Brenham, Texas. 

A hose nozzle made in two sections, one screwing upon the 
other, the terminal section having an expanded spheroidal 
chamber between its threaded end, and the discharge end, the 
chamber having a series of segmental openings, the walls of 
which converge toward the outer surface of the chamber to dis- 
charge an annular spray in a direction forwardly with but 
divergently from the direction of the solid stream, the section 
having also a valve beyond the spheroidal chamber to control 
the central bore, and the end of the other section adapted to 
control the segmental spray-opening when extended into the 
spheroidal chamber. 

No, 577,774.—Hose-Coupling. Frank Munson, Ithaca, Mich. 

The combination with two pivotally-united parts of a hose- 
coupler, of a latch upon one part,a cam upon the other part 
adapted to coiperate with the latch to close the coupler, a pin 
upon the latch, an aperture in that part of the coupler that 
carries the cam adapted to receive the pin and fasten the latch, 
and a handle upon the latch. 2 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. 576,811.—Manufacture of Boots and Shoes. Henry J. Doughty, Provi- 
dence, KR. I., assignor to Frank N. White, East Orange, N. J. 


The within-described improvement in the art of manufactur- 
ing rubber shoes the same consisting in first cutting a blank 
from stock having a fabric on one face, then forming the blank 
into a shape approximating that of a finished article with the 
fabric inside, then imparting the desired finish to the outer face 
of the article by expanding the article by air pressure within a 
finishing mold while the composition face is maintained in a 
plastic condition and then vulcanizing the article upon a suit- 


able last. 
CLOTHING. 


No. 576,649 —Life-Preserver. Thomas R. Bell and David A. Carson, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ; said Carson assignor to said Bell. 


The combination with a bathing suit provided with two part 
compartments having a closing flap to secure the same in 
position, of detachable inflatable bags or pouches, adapted to 
be secured in the compartments, the bags or pouches being 
provided with a spring actuated-ball-valve to control the ad- 
mission and escape of air from the bags or pouches. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 676,150.—Mu lage Bottle. Chauncey M. Rathbone, Fredonia, N. Y. 

The combination with a mucilage bottle of a stopper com- 
posed of soft rubber, the stopper being provided with a head, 
which is adapted to serve as a handle, and the lower end 
thereof, being extended, and wedge-shaped in form, the ex- 
tended end also being divided or slitted. 

No. 576,320.—Hoof-Pad. Nicholas J. Mooney, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

A hoof-pad consisting of an elastic cushion, thickened at its 
rear part and provided with tapering forwardly-extending 
tongues or fins, and with tapering ribs at the inner edges of the 
tongues or fins, and a sole-plate attached to the cushion and 
provided with a central opening. 

No. 576,559.—Hoof Pad. Charlies H. Dix, Akron, Ohio. 

The combination with a hoof pad of vulcanized rubber, 
adapted to fit within the horseshoe and about the frog, of 
wing pieces extending from the pad to rest between the hoof 
and shoe, a metallic rod embedded transversely in the pad with 
its extended ends arranged to fit in recesses in the shoe, and a 
woven fabric cemented to the pad and having its edges ex- 
tended to be clasped between the hoof and shoe, 
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No. 577,309.—Vulcanizer. Fred. W. Morgan, Perey L. Clark, and John E. 


Parker, Chicago, Ill., assignors to said Morgan and Rufus Wright, - 


same place. 

A portable vulcanizer comprising a boiler; a pipe attached to 
the boiler and provided with a flat vulcanizing surface; and a 
detachable clamp arranged to embrace the pipe and provided 
with screw means for adjusting the article to be vulcanized 
against the vulcanizing surface. 

No. 577,407.—Vapor Bath Cabinet. William L. Anderson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
assignor to L. C. Anderson and Charles Schaal, same place. 

A vapor-bath cabinet, having upper and lower frames, legs 
at its opposite ends hinged to one of the frames, and having 
their other ends seated in recesses in the other frame, a flexible 
covering having an opening in its top with a slit extending 
therefrom, a slitted collar in the opening and means for closing 
the slit and collar. 


TRADE-MARKS. 


Messrs. Geo. A. Alden & Co., of Boston, Mass., register their 
trade marks under the following numbers: 

India-Rubber, Gutta: Percha, and other Vulcanizable Gums. 

29,459.—Essential features—The words “ Sickle Brand ” and 
a representation of a sickle. Used since Oct. 15, 1896. 

29,460.—Essential features.-The words “ Harp Brand” and 
a representation of a harp. Used since Sept. 28, 1896. 

29,461.—Essential features.—The words “ Tiger Brand” and 
a representation of a tiger. Used since Oct. 2, 1896. 

29 462.—Essential features.—The words “ Shamrock Brand ” 
and a representation of ashamrock. Used since Sept. 28, 1896. 


29,463.—Essential features.—The words “ Dog’s head Brand” 
and a representation of a dog’s head. Used since Oct. 15, 1896. 
29,464.—Essential features.—The words “ Flag Brand ” and 
a representation of a flag. Used since Sept. 9, 1896. 
29,465.—Essential features.—The words “ Star Brand " and a 
representation of a star. Used since Sept. 28, 1896. 
29,466.—Essential features.—The words “ Lion Brand” anda 
representation of alion. Used since Sept. 30, 1896. 
29,467.—Essential features.—The words “ Three Star Brand” 
and a representation of three stars. Used since Sept. 28, 1896. 
29,468.—Essential features.—The words “Two Star Brand” 
and a representation of two stars. Used since Sept. 28, 1896. 


No. 29,557.—Rubber Specialties for Use by Physicians and Invalids. The 
Diamond Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Essential feature—The words “ The Diamond” and a repre- 
sentation of a cut diamond with lines radiating therefrom. 
Used since March 15, 1894. 


No. 29,579.—Hydraulic or Fire Hose. Eureka Fire Hose Company, New York, 
N Filed Nov. 23, 1896. 


Essential feature—A figure of a Greek cross and the words 
“Red Cross” whether used separately or in conjunction. 


Used since 1875. 
PROCESS PATENT. 
No, 577,135.—Process of Manufacturing Articles from Fibrous Materials. 
Philip H. Holmes, Gardiner, Me. 
A process consisting in mixing with fibrous pulp, oil, rubber, 
and wax, then adding soap to produce an emulsion, and sizing 
and alum, and finally forming the pulp into any desired shape. 


DESIGN PATENTS. 


No. 26,691.—Rubber Quarter Boot. William B. McDonald, Buffalo, N. Y. 
assignor to John G. Nickser, same place. 


PROSPERITY OF THE GERMAN RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


of the year 1896 presented to the India-rubber indus- 
try in Germany [says Die Gummi-Zettung], and it 
would be gross ingratitude to say that it did not fulfill 
its promises to their fullest extent. Not only were the antici- 
pations to which the condition of the market and the indus- 
trial and commerial situation gave rise, realized by the India- 
rubber and Gutta- percha industries and the allied trades, but 
business extended and grew far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Advances occurred where least expected in vari- 
ous branches and a general awakening of much promise mani- 
ie sted itself inal! directions, aiding the rubber industry to estab- 
lish wtself firmly on a continually broadening solid foundation. 
The India-rubber, Gutta- percha, asbestos, and celluloid man- 
ufacture in Germany for the year 1896 can be referred to as 
positively successful. Not only did the continually growing 
home market—with the exception of a few specialties which 
were obtained more advantageously from foreign makers— 
favor the manufacturer, but the export trade increased to pro- 
portions the like of which have not been known for many 
years. The official statistics, so faras they are at hand, showan 
increase in the manufacture of India-rubber and asbestos goods 
and oil-cloths of 25 per cent., the major part of which relates 
to rubber. Indeed, the goods designated as “ fine soft rubber” 
recorded an increase of 30 per cent. The result of this pros- 
perity became manifest in the enlargement of factory capacity, 
and the air was charged with and agitated by rumors of new 
establishments. We saw more than one letter, the purport of 
which was the refusal of new contracts on the ground “that 
the factory was employed to its full capacity for a long time 
to come and had to decline any efforts to capture new busi- 
ness.” 
The question may arise whether this apparent prosperity is 


. “HOSE were confident expectations which the opening 


real; that is, if the benefits of increased business have been 
offset by the results of unhealthy business methods and objec- 
tionable prices. But in this respect, also, on the average, a 
favorable answer can be given. Even if exceptional attempts 
were made to “ grab” business through the medium of under- 
selling and price-cutting, the uniformly firm—and in some in- 
stances advanced—prices of raw material made it, more than 
ever, impossible to obtain good goods with bad money. Good, 
serviceable quality being the prerequisite in the manufacture 
of rubber goods, and poor goods failing to create a future for 
themselves, the sound conduct of the India rubber and Gutta- 
percha industries will be assisted materially by present condi- 
tions. This has been verified by the smooth advance in prices 
of some goods which became necessary, and which was accom- 
plished without diminishing the volume of business, which had 
been gravely apprehended in some quarters. The failures in 
this industry during the past year were comparatively few, none 
occurring of any magnitude. The competition in both the 
wholesale and retail trades is such that the old maxim “ Live 
and let live” finds a proper application generally. 

The largest transactions in the rubber industry during the 
past year, next to the manufacture of bicycle-tires, were with- 
out doubt in mechanical goods. The possibilities of application 
and therefore of consumption in this branch, thanks to the 
growth of all industries, are continually increasing and the 
utility and merit of the German goods become more and more 
evident. The manufacture of India-rubber and Balata belts 
has materially increased. Business in hose was good; water- 
proof goods showed a stronger consumption; the season for 
rubber shoes commenced favorably; rubber wheel-tires, solid 
and hollow, were generally used more than formerly; and 
many new articles have helped to widen the field of application 
of rubber, 
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A strong business developed in the manufacture of cables 
and insulated wire, as well as in articles relating to the electri- 
cal trade generally, in which gigantic strides in advance have 
been made. The same may be said of asbestos goods, the bus- 
iness in which doubled itself, and still more can be said of the 
nephew of the rubber industry, the celluloid manufacture. 

The India-rubber industry has profited largely by reaching 
the conclusion, through good and bad results, that an empiri- 
cal manufacture of goods is not always reliable, and that a 
thorough scientific knowledge is the only thing to be relied 
upon in this respect. This conclusion has already created last- 
ing employment in the large factories for chemists making India 
rubber and Gutta-percha a specialty, which promises to be of 
great value to the industry. 

But shadows are still to be found in the otherwise pleasing 
picture, presenting the present true status of our industry. 
Shadows are unavoidable where there is light, and we will there- 
fore not lament their presence. We hope, however, that they 
will so shape themselves by degrees as to prove of no serious 
damage. 

* . * 

GERMAN TRADE STATISTICS,—This article from our Dresden 
contemporary may be supplemented appropriately by a state- 
ment of the consumption of crude India rubber and Gutta- percha 
in Germany for a number of years, the table showing an almost 
unbroken record of increase. While of course the consump- 
tion cannot be stated with exactness, the amounts can be ap- 
proximated by taking the imports of crude material, year by 
year, /ess the exports. The figures which follow have been de- 
rived from official returns : 


GERMANY’'S NET IMPORTS OF RUBBER, 


Years Pounds Vears. Pounds. 

nn. 6 asd eadeanan 3,978,040 PE vvcncsonscse 7,322,480 
PeeOccosccusnsees 4,164,600 6 iascvenae 6,663,360 
Peccéces evcseee 4,073,960 PENG cce eccccceces 8,041,880 
ree 5,393,740 nes  eetcaseen 8,249,780 
Ps kc esscceccecs 5,332,300 errr ee 8,881,840 
Pepenendbveceesces 4,348,080 ica deksnvavewe 10,110,540 
Sec cecvcecslesee 5,070,340 ere 10,909, 360 
Pee ebeese cosces 6,295,300 Sc ccccivccceper 14,019,720 


There are two explanations of this increased consumption of 
crude rubber: (1) a greater home demand for rubber-manufac- 
tures, which heretofore has not been so great fer capita in 
Germany as in the United States; and (2) an increase in the 
export of German rubber goods. The former can only be con- 
jectured, but the latter is demonstrated by official records. The 
year 1893 broke all preceding records for exports of German 
rubber goods by quantity ; this was followed by slightly smaller 
figures for two years, after which 1896 marked a heavy advance 
over all previous figures. Here is a showing, based upon the 
official classification of the weight (in pounds) of exports for 
three years: 


EXPORTS OF GERMAN RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 


1893 1895. 1896. 

Coarse soft rubber goods........ 2,565,640 3,218,820 3,828,220 
Fine soft rubber goods.......... 1,647,800 1,214,620 1,762,800 
PE CHEE secveeeees cose es 273,240 311,740 388,300 
Textiles coated with rubber. 757,680 818,800 855,120 
Waterproof wearing apparel. .... ........ 112,640 134,860 
i Cc cccean- e666. 0600 40, 260 46.420 42,680 
Hemp and rubber hose.......... 751,680 258,720 319,440 
POs cavccdet wes eveens | ee ee eee ee 
Hard-rubber in mass............ 34,320 41,140 90, 860 
Hard-rubber goods. ..........+. 971,960 1,249,600 1,411,080 
Unclassified rubber goods. ...... 6,820 10,560 13,640 

Mbaebees cae Sane ened 7,666,060 7,283,060 8,847,000 


It is of interest to note that returns no longer appear under 
the heading of rubber toys in the government export tables, 


though it is not to be presumed that this line of trade has ceased. 
In the first nine months of 1891 the weight of rubber toys ex- 
ported was 1,136,520 pounds. After which time there was a 
gradual decline so long as the classification of toys was retained. 
The exports of toys for the first half of 1893 reached only 379,- 
920 pounds. 

One more fact to be noted is that in 1896, as compared with 
1895, there was an increase, under nearly every heading, of the 
imports of India-rubber goods into Germany, confirming the 
opinion above expressed that the use of rubber goods in that 
country is becoming much more general, The total weight of 
such imports in 1896 was 3,191,320 pounds; in 1893 the figures 
were 2,538,360 pounds. 

* * * 

Duty ON CLOTHES-WRINGERS.—A Berlin manufacturer of 
clothes-wringers recently petitioned the German ministry of 
finance to raise the duty on manufactures of this kind, as the 
low prices of the foreign product, favored by a low tariff, proved 
detrimental to the home manufacture. The elders of the board 
of trade of Berlin, to whom it was referred, answer the mints- 
ter of finance as follows: “ Clothes-wringers are manufactured 
in Berlin to a considerable extent, principally by small con- 
cerns, the production of wringers requiring neither complicated 
nor expensive machinery. .The weight of a single wringer, 
which generally is made of iron or steel and India-rubber, is 
small, and the materials for them are made in Germany of good 
quality at reasonable prices. Wages with usare no higher than 
in England and America, whence such machines are supposed 
to be imported here. We are unable, therefore, to discover why 
we should manufacture at a larger cost than our foreign com- 
petitors. The tariff places on clothes-wringers a duty of 10 
marks per kilogram, while detached rubber-covered rollers pay 
a duty of 40 marks per 100 kilograms. To raise these figures 
seems to us not advisable. It is hardly probable that the peti- 
tioner represents all, or even the larger part of the manufact- 
urers of such machines, there are larger factories here than his, 
and they would have certainly joined in signing the petition if 
this was the case.” 

* * * 

WATERPROOFING CLOTH.—The authorities in Germany have 
made inquiry of the United German Rubber Goods Manufact- 
urers whether the rubber proofing of silks and fine black wool 
stuffs, intended for ladies’ apparel, can be done here as well as 
in England. The question was referred to the members. The 
opinion of experienced merchants, who are familiar with the 
materials proofed in Germany and in England, willbe looked for 
with interest. 

* * * 

MERIT REWARDED.—The United Berlin-Frankfort Rubber 
Goods Factories received the highest award for exhibits of its 
kind—the Prussian state medal—for their noteworthy exhibit at 
the Berlin Industrial Exhibition. The company have sent us 
a beautiful office calendar for 1897, illustrating their exhibit in 
detail. 





A WORD AS TO GERMAN RUBBER MATTERS. 





O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: There 
has been little doing for the past few months in the Ger- 

man industry, although manufacturers continue to work on 
full time and fil] orders for the spring trade, which is now be- 
ginning. Except for chemical and medical purposes the most 
attention is paid to turning out tires, of which there is not 
likely to be a glut, as new bicycle factories are being put up con- 
tinually and as cycling in Germany has not begun to reach its 
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climax. The good material of the Pope Mfg. Co.’s pneumatic 
tires, added to the first-class build of their bicycles, makes them 
more popular every day. With regard to the non-success of 
rubber tired coaches introduced here last spring, mentioned 
by the Gummi-Zeztung, the failure was not owing to the rubber 
tires, but due to the fact that the company made the mistake 
of putting the fares too high for the general public. Rubber 
tires are more and more used here and throughout Germany for 
private carriages and meet with universal favor. In fact the 
writer is of the firm conviction that American firms could do a 
profitable business in tires provided their interests were pushed 
by an energetic agent here. PROF. GEORGE S, ATWOOD. 
Berlin, January, 1897. 





THE RUBBER-TIRE INDUSTRY IN EUROPE. 





ICHELIN & CIE., of Clermont-Ferrand, who are among 
the leading rubber-manufacturers in France, have pend- 
ing an action against the Dunlop people involving the question 
of the invention of the pneumatic tire. They will endeavor to 
disprove the claim of John B. Dunlop to have made the inven- 
tion in 1868, in view of the English patent granted in 1845 to 
Robert William Thomson for a tire which was used on car- 
riages made by Whitehead & Co., of London. In a letter to 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD, inquiring what use was made in 
America of Thomson's tire, under the patent granted to him 
here in 1847, Michelin & Cie. say that if the Dunlop people 
should carry their point and become able to collect 10 francs 
for each pneumatic tire used, it would mean a tax of 10,000,000 
francs ($2,000,000) on the cyclists of France. 
~ » * 


THE Warrington Rubber Works, Limited, at Warrington, 
England, were registered recently under the “ companies act” 
with £100,000 capital, and have actively begun the manufact- 
ure of an extensive line of mechanical rubber goods. They ex- 
hibited tires at the recent English cycle shows, and expect to 
make a specialty of such goods. They control the English 
rights for Dean’s “ unpuncturable tires,” which are an American 
invention. The company’s plant is described as extensive, up- 
to-date, and admirably laid out. These works were originally 
erected something more than three years ago, at a cost exceed- 
ing £40,000, by the Mersey Rubber Co. When the latter went 
into liquidation early in 1896, the works were estimated to yield 
£17,500. The works were bought by a syndicate, who, in turn, 
sold them to the Warrington Rubber Works, Limited. 

* * * 


IN a recent address Mr. Harvey du Cros asserted that he had 
it under Mr. Dunlop’s hand, and in his own writing, that he had 
in the beginning no confidence in the tire invented by himself. 
“It might do for grass-laid courses and for rough roads, but he 
thought that very few people would be found to put up with 
the inconveniences of the tire and overlook its shortcomings 
for the ease it gave, and he said expressly in more than one 
letter that the tire could not be a commercial success. Mr. 
Dunlop set to work at what he thought would be a perfect suc- 
cess, and these were spring-framed cycles; and I think if it had 
not been for the organization of the Pneumatic Tyre Co. he 
would have been robbed of the results of his invention, be they 
large or small, because after the discovery of the old Thomson 
patent everybody who wished to make a tire set his patent at 
defiance and disregarded it. It will interest you to know, that 
after years of labor we are independent of the Dunlop patent. 
Still, we intend to fight a lawsuit on the original patent, and 
we are almost confident that we shall win it. My object in lay- 
ing that before you is not in relation to myself, but it is just 


this that I want you to recognize—that this wonderful invention 
was produced by very clever man, who, having produced it, 
had no confidence in it, and yet it has become a commercial 
success.” It is hardly surprising that Mr. Dunlop has publicly 
replied to this statement, to the effect that the only doubts he 
ever had of the success of his tire were while the company were 
manufacturing it on a wrong plan, contrary to his wishes, and 
he did write very strongly in depreciation of the tire as then 
made. But his confidence in its ultimate success, he says, was 
proved by his acquiring shares in the company upon every op- 
portunity from the beginning. 
* * * 

UP to the present, no fewer than fifty-six decisions have been 
obtained against infringers, and eleven injunctions. . Seventeen 
verdicts are pending, while more than seventy actions, already 
commenced, are awaiting trial. The Dunlop patent will expire 
in 1901, while the Welch and “clincher” patents, upon which 
the company set much store, will last up to 1905. It is consid- 
ered probable that, in view of the losses which the company 
has sustained from legal expenses in defending its patents, 
some extension of the period of protection will be granted be- 


yond this date. 
* - * 


THE Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co., Limited, have fitted Dun- 
lop tires to carriages for the Prince of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the British royal family, the Emperor of Germany, and 
many royal personages elsewhere on the continent.=Eighty 
men in the Coventry factory of the Dunlop company recently 
went out on strike. They demanded an increase of 1d. per hour 
in their wages, which, up to now, have ranged from 18s. to 245. 
weekly. Two hundred girls, out of sympathy with the men, 
also left the works.=In an article on the bicycle-tire made by 
L. C. Chase & Co. (Boston, Mass.) the London Wheelman says 
that a tube is being molded now on the Chase system for the 
Dunlop rims, and adds: “ We think that a Chase tire cemented 
to a rim of Dunlop section would make a very good combina- 
tion.” 





SINGLE-TUBE TIRES IN EUROPE. 





HE export trade in American bicycles and tires is treated 

at length in the Chicago journal, Bearings, by Mr. 

Johannes H. Wisby, who has this to say in relation to the 
single-tube tires in Europe : 

“‘ American manufacturers show a disposition to teach Euro- 
peans the advantages of single-tube tires, to educate the 
* Wooden Shoes’ and the ‘ Johnnies ’ across the water on single- 
tube principles. In my position as manager of the Columbia 
Bicycle Stock Co. at Copenhagen I had an opportunity to no- 
tice how difficult a thing it is to teach the European public 
something new, and during my recent travels in Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, I have come to the conclusion formed upon 
a deliberate study of existing continental demands that Ameri- 
can manufacturers ought to offer an option of the double-tube 
tire in order not to lose a large class of riderswhom no amount 
of cycular eloquence could persuade to become patrons of the 
single-tube tire. 

“ Wherever I went in Germany, in the north as well as in the 
south, I noticed an ill-founded antipathy against the hose-pipe, 
and in most of the cities I visited, the repalr men had formed 
small local anti-single-tube leagues, each man vowing not to 
mend or repair a hose-pipe however touching the appeal of the 
unfortunate customer who happened to puncture his tire, and 
however tempting the remuneration offered. In this way the 
repair men of Germany hope to kill the hose-pipe and compel 
customers to buy nothing but their double tubes, and although 
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I think they will never get the game into their hands, still their 
competitive hatred will prove the most serious obstacle to its 
introduction during the coming season. The Germans are great 
talkers, and even in cities like Hamburg rumors of the single- 
tube ‘ humbug’ have been circulated with amazing rapidity from 
the artisan’s ‘ wirthschaft’ and the gentleman's ‘ wein halle” 
into the clubs and into the homes of the people. 

“In Germany we have the work before us of quieting the 
town talk of hose-pipe opposition ; in England we have noth- 
ing more or less to fight than good, old, iron-cast Johnny Bull 
prejudice, and in the rest of the European countries we are sure 
to meet very much the same opposing conditions as in Ger- 
many. In spite of this, certain American manufacturers persist 
in teaching and educating Europeans in order that they may be 
converted to hose-pipes, and they absolutely refuse to give their 
continental agents any choice of double-tube tires. The result 
is that dealers lose a great many customers who would buy 
American machines if fitted with double-tube tires. Being the 
first to radically introduce American bicycles into Europe | 
have had occasion to notice just which way the wind blows re- 
garding a practical solution of the tire question, and although 
I certainly believe in the single-tube tire as embodying the ad- 
vanced ideas of modern scientific tire construction, I earnestly 
advise our manufacturers to furnish their export stock with 
double-tube rims at least, if not double tube tires, as an option 
during the coming season. 

“With efficient mud-guard fixtures, brake-work, gear. case, 
and choice of either tires, I do not see what should prevent our 
wheels from conquering great territory in Europe if otherwise 
the work of placing agencies and establishing branch houses is 
wisely accomplished.” 

a 

THE London Wéeelman offers some statistics to show that 
the single-tube tire has not reached the first element of popu 
larity in Great Britain. At the last Stanley and National shows, 
in London, there were exhibited upwards of 4000 bicycles 
equipped with detachable tires, and /ess ‘han 300 with single 
tubes, and these were mainly of a single type [presumably the 
Palmer type, which an English concern is largely interested in 
pushing]. The WdAeelman emphasizes the assertion that the 
single-tube tire affords ground for the principal objection in 
England to American bicycles. 





MOLLENDO RUBBER IN LIVERPOOL. 

HE grade of crude rubber indicated here derives its name 

from the port of Mollendo, on the Peruvian coast, whence 

it is brought by rail from Lake Titicaca, its original source 

being the section of Bolivia which lies above the navigable por- 

tions of the river Beni and the streams running parallel to it. 

It is only a year or two since Mollendo rubber began to make 

its appearance in the Liverpool market, yet in their latest annual 
review Messrs. Kramrisch & Co. say: 

“ An important feature during 1896 was the increase in the 
imports of Mollendo sheets and biscuits. The inquiry was only 
moderate during the first few months, in keeping with the sup- 
ply, which was then only small. It was during the latter half 
of the year that the imports increased considerably. The lots 
brought to market were quickly bought up, so that the increase 
in the supply did not depress the value of this rubber; on the 
contrary, the margin between Mollendo and the ordinary soft- 
brown-cure fine decreased ; and we see as much as 35. 5d. 
paid for Mollendo fine in July, at a time when the same price 
was quoted for soft-brown-cure fine, and 3s. 44d. @ 35. 5d. 
in November, when the value of soft-brown-cure was barely 


4d. more. About 1500 bales have changed hands during the 
past six months, 3s. 24d. being the lowest and 3s. 5%d. the 
highest prices realized.” : 

A recent report by the British consul at La Paz, Mr. Alfred 
St. John, states that rubber trees are abundant throughout the 
Bolivian forests, but every port of the republic is difficult of 
access. La Paz is reached by four days travel from Mollendo, 
by rail and lake steamer, after which twenty-two more are re- 
quired to reach the Beni rubber region. The amount of rubber 
exported via Mollendo in 1894 is stated at 85,000 pounds. 





ALUMINUM ON WATERPROOF FABRICS. 
HE attempt often has been made to ornament the sur- 
faces of waterproofed goods by the admixture or incor- 
poration with the India-rubber of different. metallic dusts or 
bronzes, but the result has been unsatisfactory, either on ac- 
count of the deleterious effect upon the goods of the coloring 
matter used, or because of the deterioration of the latter. The 
latest attempt, introducing aluminum, has just been made by 
Isidor Frankenburg, of the Greengate Rubber and Leather 
Works, of Salford, Lancaster, England, to whom two patents 
have been issued, covering his invention and its application. 
His claim is that by the use of aluminum designs may be pro- 
duced on the rubber proofed surfaces of waterproof fabrics, of 
a lustrous appearance, resembling woven silk in any suitable 
or desired color. He has found by experimenting that alu- 
minum does not produce any effect upon India-rubber, ‘nor 
does the aluminum become tarnished. The invention consists 
essentially in ornamenting the proofed surface of the fabric by 
printing thereon a composition comprising aluminum dust or 
powder, carried in a solution of India-rubber or other thicken- 
ing material in any desired pattern or design. 





ACID IN RECLAIMED TIRES. 


O THE EpiToR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: In the 
November number of your most valuable paper I notice 
an article entitled, “ Acid in Reclaimed Rubber.” The author 
gives as a result of his own experience evidence of the injurious 
effects of acid present in reclaimed tires, My experience has 
taught me that in at least one branch of the rubber industry, 
the word “acid” is used “to cover a multitude of sins.” 
Superintendents and foremen explain numerous defects as the 
results of acid, which can be traced with certainty to other 
causes. The kind of acid universally employed to separate 
rubber compounds from cotton or woolen fiber is Sulphuric. 
This acid is odorless. May not, therefore, your contributor's 
“acid odor,” and perhaps the deterioration of the rubber 
from reclaimed tires, be due to something other than the acid 
used in reclaiming? Q. E. D. 
Boston, Mass., November 14, 1896. 





A LATE report of the botanic station in the colony of Lagos 
says that most of the India-rubber plants introduced there 
thrive exceedingly well —especially the Ceara rubber tree, which 
apparently is adapted to any soil, light or heavy. The Casézl/oa 
elastica also promises to do well, although some of the trees 
have been attacked by a borer which proves fatal if not de- 
stroyed. Splendid specimens exist of the Ficus elastica, but the 
Para rubber trees are less robust than the others. Seven hun- 
dred Ceara rubber trees are flourishing on the premises of the 
Ilaro Estates Plantations Co., Limited, near the Ado river, 
commenced in 1892. 
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RECENT TRADE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF CABLE-MAKING AND WIRE- cov ER- 
ing Machinery. Johnson & Phillips, London. [Boards. 89” x 
56 sheets bound together.] 


| HE company above named are manufacturers of an ex- 
I tensive list of machines, to which additions are con- 
stantly being made. Instead of bringing out an oc- 
casional bulky descriptive catalogue, they have adopted 
the plan of issuing for each of their different machines a sheet 
of descriptive matter, including an engraving. These sheets 
are numbered serially, and from time to time a convenient num- 
ber are placed within covers and issued to the trade. Or, the 
collection may be made to suit the particular demands of a pos- 
sible customer. The covers are so constructed, by the way, 
that the recipient of one of these catalogues may add new 
sheets subsequently received, or may replace original sheets 
with later ones issued for that purpose. Thus is enjoyed all the 
advantages of a bound catalogue which is always up to the 
times. 

As for the subject matter of their catalogues, Johnson & 
Phillips have devoted their attention to the manufacture of 
almost every device required in the industry of cable-making 
and wire-covering, including cable-repair work. Their orders 
include, now and then, the equipment of cable-laying ships, as, 
for instance, the Okinawa Maru, constructed last year for the 
Japanese government, and placed in the hands of this firm to 
be supplied with picking-up and paying-out gear. Similar work 
was done last year for the cable-ship 7utanekaz, built for New 
Zealand. So liberal a share of this catalogue is devoted to ma- 
chinery for the application of India-rubber or Gutta-percha to 
wires, submarine or other, that it well deserves to be included 
among catalogues of rubber machinery. A specimen illustra- 
tion is reproduced on page 97 of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
for January Io, 


CHASE TOUGH-TREAD TIRE. L.C.CHASE &CO., 
and New York. [Paper. 434” x 6". 16p.] 


IN these pages are described the differences between the 
Chase and other tires, which are due in part to the use ofa 
compound which is difficult to penetrate. There are several 
engravings to illustrate the adaptibility of these tires to all sorts 
of hard service, and testimonial letters from users of the tires. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


OME WORDS ON PNEUMATIC TYRES COMPARED WITH THE 
Sparre"’ Tyre {R. H. Curtis]. No. 80 Coleman street, London, 
(Paper. 636” xX 4)”. 24 p.] 


WHAT is said to be the invention of a Swedish nobleman— 
Count P. A. Sparre—is a new form of tire seen at the recent 
English cycle-shows. A solid piece of rubber and the metal of 
the wheel-rim are both channelled so as to form a continuous 
air-chamber around the wheel. The pamphlet before us con- 
tains a full description of the tire. 


vane TIRE WINNINGS IN 1806, BOSTON aon} EN HOSE AND RUBBER 

: »., Boston, Mass. [Paper. 634% 

VIM JOLLIES. BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO, BOSTON, 
Mass. (Paper. 6%"xXo%6". «12 pp.] 


THESE two pamphlets, from the printing department of the 
manufacturing company named, are each unique in the field of 
bicycle.tire publications. The first is simply a list of winnings 
made in 1896 in bicycle contests on wheels equipped with the 
“Vim” tires. It is a long list, and the manufacturers put it for- 
ward as evidence that “ Vim” tires are fast. The character of 
the second pamphlet named is best indicated by an extract 
from the introductory pages: “To prove our claims for the 
‘Vim’ tire, we have taken from hundreds of commendatory 
letters which have come to us unsolicited during the past sea- 
son, a few under each heai, showing that these claims have been 
recognized not only by the dealers, but by the great mass of the 
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riding public. They have come from every state and territory 
in the Union, and a perusal of the dates will show that few days 
have passed without the receipt of these ‘ jollies.’”’ 
CATALOGUE OF COTTON AND RUBBER GARDEN-HOSE, 

aw oa Reels. Boston Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 

EVERY class of goods needed in connection with garden-hose 
is embraced in this catalogue, including the four brands of rub- 
ber hose and the circular woven cotton rubber-lined hose man- 
ufactured by this long-established house. Provision has been 
made for every requirement of work to be performed and for 
every size of purse in the pockets of buyers. The catalogue 
is copyrighted. 


SUNDRYLOG AND PRICE-LIST NO. 13, FOR 1897. RED CROSS RUB 
ber Cements and Bicycle Specialties. Manufactured by Arlington U. Betts & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 344"xX6%"". 28 pp.} 


(Paper. x6% 

THE development of the bicycle industry has led to the ad- 
dition of this well-known catalogue of a large number of items 
never called for in the earlier years of the business of the Messrs. 
Betts. Their ‘ Red Cross” rubber cements still occupy a prom- 
inent place in the catalogue, but there are also special tire 
cements, rubber patching, rubber plugs for punctures, and a 
wide range of other articles suited to the trade in bicycle sun- 
dries, some with and others without India-rubber as a compon- 
ent part. One interesting device advertised is an automatic 
“spot-cash ” vulcanizer, for use in tire-repairing, listed at $10. 
TIRES. CONCERNING THEIR REP AIR AND REPL AC RMENT. HODG- 


man Rubber Co., New York. my ] 
MADE OF RUBBER. HODGMAN “RUBBER NEW YORK. [PA- 


per. "x64"... 12 pp 

THESE advertising brochures are attractive specimens of 
printing and so written as to appeal to the interest of the reader. 
A striking argument in behalf of a good tire is presented in 
the first of the two circulars mentioned somewhat in this 


style: 


COUPL- 
[Paper. 


“R65: 


An expenditure for ‘‘ Hodgman” tires should 


be itemized thus. 
“ Hodgman ” ti 
The same investment for many so-called ** high- 


.. $12 00, 


grade” tires thus : 
* Flyaway ”’ tires....... ..$4 00 
Guarantee ..... 9605 00560006005+00-c00000 even 8.00 
$12.00 
This is pretty ‘‘ rough” : we continue to advo- 


cate the smooth tread. 

The idea is—and it may be adopted by any manufacturer— 
that it is best to get value received in buying a tire; that it is 
not well to depend upon the guarantee for value ; that a manu- 
facturer can make a tire cheaply in anticipation of having to 
replace it, and that such a tire rarely fails to call for replace- 
ment. 


PALMER TIRES. BEING A CONDENSED ACCOUNT OF THE METH- 


ods used in Collecting the Juice of the Rubber Tree. Curing, and Adapting 
the Gum to Manufacturing ; the Method of Making Palmer Tires. ait 
The Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co., C hicago. [Paper. 4'9/X65¢" 36 pp.] 


Ir is to be hoped that the manufacturers of the Palmer bi- 
cycle tire know more about India-rubber than their latest cata- 
logue would indicate. While the motto of the Palmer people 
has been “the fabric is the tire,” they do use rubber, and in 
such quantities that one might expect them to know something 
about its origin. But when, in their 1897 catalogue, they at- 
tempt to enlighten their readers upon this very subject, they 
make some unusual statements, to say the least. Thus “the 
upper waters of the Para river” are not referred to generally as 
the source of “ fine old upriver rubber.” Nor do other modern 
writers speak of Para rubber coming to market in the form of 
“bottles.” But the most singular statement in this book fol- 


lows: 
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From the rubber-gatherer the ‘‘ bottles” go to Para, and from thence 
it is shipped to Liverpool, where the American manufacturer purchases 
through the importers. It may seem strange that we do not get our rub- 
ber direct from the South American ports, and thus save the long jour- 
ney to England and back to the United States. Unfortunately the car- 
rying trade is controlled by English and European ships, who maintain 
regular lines of steamers. The only American vessels plying between 
our country and South America are the ‘‘ tramps”’—vessels which have 
no regular route, but scour the seas of the world. Their coming and 
going, therefore, is too uncertain to meet the demands of commerce, 
which must secure its supplies regularly. And this is why we buy our 
crude rubber from the English. 

No one else had ever thought to ask why the United States 
buy Para rubber from Liverpool, because the popular impres- 
sion among New York importers is that their cargoes come di- 
rect from the Amazon. The pages of this catalogue devoted 
to tires are well prepared and form a most satisfactory trade 
publication. 

CATALOGUE OF FACTORY AND MILL FIRE SUPPLIES. EUREKA 
Fire Hose Co., New York. [Linen-lined paper, 37)”X6X%". 20 pp.] 

IN addition to fire-department hose, this firm produce a large 
quantity of goods suitable for the fire-protection service of 
mills, warehouses, hotels, public institutions, and all other 
places where hose is kept attached to stand-pipes, fire-pumps, etc. 
The firm occupy a very important position in the trade, on ac- 
count of their prominence in the manufacture of seamless rub- 
ber-lined cotton hose, the fabrics for which are woven on ma- 
chinery on which they control the patents. They have nfadea 
point of making hose in accordance with recommendations and 
specifications of the associated factory mutual insurance com- 
panies. Several brands of such hose are produced by thecom- 
pany, to meet various requirements of use and price. The cat- 
alogue embraces full details as to prices; also, a variety of 
hose-pipes, couplings, hangers, and other supplies needed in 
connection with fire hose. 

SUGGESTIONS [ABOUT RUBBER GOODS). BOSTON BELTING CO 


Boston, Mass. [Paper, 3}s’’x6". 10 pp.] 

THIS brochure contains what its title expresses—brief sugges- 
tions, but pointed ones, about the use of mechanical rubber 
goods for people needing an introduction to the subject and 
who might not take the time or trouble to master the contents 
of an extensive catalogue. The paragraphs relate to rubber 
belting, rubber hose, rubber packing, rubber mats, rubber-cov- 
ered rollers, and other goods in this line, but without giving 
specifications or prices. For such information the reader is re- 
ferred to the company’s other printed matter. The lemon- 
colored paper, within green covers, and the shade of red ink 
employed in printing this booklet, are calculated to attract 
every one whose eye falls upon it. Interspersed through it are 
several views of life among the rubber-gatherers that are better 
than the pictures usually presented in such cases. 

* * *# 

“KOKOMO Tires for 1897,” is the title of a very neat 
booklet devoted to a description of the Defender Single 
Tube Tire, the Sunlight Double Tube Tire, the Sunlight 
Sulky Tire, the Defender Tandem and Sulky tire, and fur- 
ther to special high grade cements, valves, tire plugs, valve 
stems, etc. The booklet, although a catalogue, deserves the 
highest praise in that it is neat, exceedingly well printed, and is 
businesslike in its phraseology from start to finish. Tire pur- 
chasers will do well to send for it. 

=It is a question in the mind of the editor as to whether busi- 
ness men ever read circulars or pamphlets that are sent to 
them unsolicited. They do, however, occasionally send for 
such pamphlets when pursuing special lines of investigation. 
To those therefore, who contemplate the use of paint anywhere 
about their manufacturing plant, particularly on boiler fronts 


or iron construction, it is well worth their while to send for 
circulars regarding the Silica~Graphite Paint, manufactured by 
the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

=The National Association of Credit Men publishes a very 
neat booklet entitled “ Purposes and Possibilities.” The pam- 
phlet is so full of interesting matter to all who sell, and this 
matter is treated so clearly and concisely, that the easiest way 
for the reader to review it is to read it, A copy will be sent 
free on application to F. R. Bookcock, 345 Broadway, New York. 

=The four-page booklet with raised lettering and printed in 
the very highest style of the art, entitled “ After Forty Years,” 
contains just a word as to the record of a great and successful 
Detroit concern and briefly describes the union effected be- 
tween it and one of the most progressive rubber manufacturing 
concerns in the United States. The last named house is the 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., of New York, and the first named 
the great jobbing house of H. D. Edwards & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
who have taken the agency for the Peerless goods. 

=An exceedingly artistic and timely publication for the new 
year is the calendar issued by the Boston Rubber Shoe Co, #It 
is made up of six cards tied together with pale blue ribbon. 
The first of the cards has on it a very beauti‘ul picture of a 
lumber camp in the far northwest in the depth of winter. In 
the foreground is the typical back-woods cook blowing the din- 
ner-horn, The second card shows an exceedingly fine view of 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass., the new public library, and one 
of Boston’s finest church edifices. The other cards display an 
exceedingly attractive fishing scene; a sylvan view with a very 
pretty girl in the foreground; the new state house in Boston, 
while the last shows Trinity church. On each of these cards 
are two of the calendar months so disposed that they interfere 
in no way with the artistic effect. The calendar is an exceed- 
ingly good piece of work,—something that will be preserved 
certainly for a year and probably longer. 





STYLES IN RUBBERS IN CANADA. 

HE shoe-manufacturers have developed so many shapes in 
shoes in the last few years, says the Canadian Shoe and 
Leather Journal, that it almost distracts the retailer to keep his 
stock up-to-date. There being so many shapes in shoes, it be- 
comes necessary to handle almost as complete a variety in rub- 
bers, which idea suits the jobbers and manufacturers first-rate. 
As yet the bull-dog-toe rubbers are not in much demand, the 
pointed toes being more called for to fit the pointed-toe shoes. 
According to the same journal, present indications warrant the 
prediction of a rather active season in rubbers this year, in 
Canada, With the new concerns in the field, and the old ones 
determined to maintain if not increase their output, there will 
be no dearth of rubber foot coverings. They say that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, and some people claim that more rub- 

bers will be used as the production increases. 





WOLFRAM OR TUNGSTEN. 


UROPEAN manufacturers are much interested in a kind 
of artificial rubber which is produced from the Tungsten 
mines of Prince Lobkewitz, the largest mines of this kind on 
thecontinent. It has long been known that light fabrics may 
be rendered non-inflammable by the use of Tungsten. The new 
idea inits use is to mix a glue paste with the tungstate of 
soda. The precipitate of this forms a fairly elastic mass which 
can be run into fine sheets on an ordinary steam heated calen- 
der. The only trouble with the product is that it grows very 
hard when cold. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF RUBBER-SHOE PRICES. 


HE problem of rubber-shoe prices began with the incep- 
tion of the industry and has continued to vex manufac- 
turers and dealers to this day, as it may be expected to 
do until rubber shoes are no more. The Goodyear 

Shoe Association, composed of the manufacturers using Good- 
year’s processes under the license of July 1, 1848, were bound 
together by many interests in common, including the defense 
of the Goodyear patents, but the question of prices was by no 
means the least in importance. At the beginning of 1852 they 
announced to the 

RUBBER SHOE PRICES, 1852 trade their deter- 

| PER PAIR-| mination that it 


| Men’s shoes of all kinds,...................$1.00 
PE Cin! ncascaevensgeonsneee 75 would be “ for their 
| Ladies’ shoes of all kinds..........-.-+.e. 75 
| Ladies’ gaiters of al! kinds ................ 1.00 own mutual benefit, 

Ladies’ Jenny Lind buskins................ 75 

ee ee aa 1.00 as well as for the 

Ladies’ long boots, felt lined............... 2.75 : 

Ladies’ long boots, net limed............... 2.00 interests of purchas- 
| Misses’ and children’s shoes.... ......... 50 ers and dealers in 
| Misses’ and children’s gaiter boots 75 2 

Misses’ and children’s long boots, felt lined, 1 75 the articles manu- 

Misses’ and children's long boots, net lined. 1.62! 
| Boys’ shoes, size 6 and under...... pciedes "ae factured by them, 

Men’s short boots, 16 inches ers 4.00 : . 

Men’s long boots, above 16 inc bE 4.50 that their business 

should be conducted 


| SGem'S COD DOSES... cccccces cece sccceescees 5.00 
=a according to some 
uniform and established system, and subject to some general 
rules understood and agreed upon among themselves.” An 
agreement as to prices, involving “mutual covenants with 
heavy penalties,” was signed : 

in that year by the Hayward R 
Rubber Co., Goodyear’s Me- May1, Aug. 1, 
tallic Rubber Shoe Co., Leve- | Men’s short boots.... $3.25 $4.00 


7 Men’s sandals........ 70 85 

rett Candee, Hartshorn & Co., Women’s sandals.... —_.50 60 
Newark India Rubber Manu- | Misses sandals ....... 40 48 
. Children’s sandals... 35 40 
facturing Co., the New Bruns- Men’s arctics......... 1.60 1.95 


wick Rubber Co., and Ford & 

Co. Their price-list, without a knowledge of the discounts 

allowed, may be of little value to-day for comparison, but it is 

of interest, as showing how limited was the line of products. The 
list follows, in full: 


GOODYEAR SHOE ASSOCIATION, That these prices 


GROSS PRICES OF GOODS. continued in force 
Adopted September 14, 1864. P . 2 
; ‘ , for some time is in- 
Men’s shoes of all kinds,........ ........ e++++e$2.00 7 
ON TOT 1.50! dicated b y t he 
Men’s short boots, 16 inches wool lined,......... 8.00 . . 
Men’s short boots, 16 inches, net lined,........ 8.00 | price-list, for 1854- 
Men’s long boots, over 16 inches,.,............+. 9.50 . 
Men’s top or hip boots, Secegecssesoccces vee 11.00 55. of the Union 
Men’s arctic gaiters, wool lined........0.+006 -+-4.00| India Rubber Co 
CO TOPE, ccncccesessasesucencseone 1,50 - 


Boys’ boots, 1's to 6's, ‘wool lined who were selling- 















Youths’ shoes, 13's and niwcncesveces /i.25| agents but not 
Youths’ boots, 13’s and under,,........0..-ss000+ 4.00 | 
Women’s shoes sf Sa atieacanaadunaniiai, te I 50 manufacturers of 
Women’s Pinks cgnegeseducdepeensaqsenseeunre 75| rubber shoes at the 
Women’s long boots, felt or wool lined., . -4.00 i ~“ ‘ 
| Women’s long boots, net lined,..........+..s+++ 4.00| time. Their list 
Women’s arctic gaiter boots, cloth top, wool lined 3 3.00 | : 
| Misses’ shoes, 10'S to 2’S,.........0seeeeeees * am $ 25 | was practically the 
Misses’ arctic gaiters, cloth top, wool lined,....2.25 | 5 
Misses’ long boots, net lined,................0005 3.00 | same as that of 
Children’s long boots, net lined, 9’s and under, 2.50 1852 except that 
Children’s shoes, 9’s and under.................. 1.00 | . 
Children’s arctic gaiters, wool lined, _........ 1.75} all men’s boots 
| Men’s union buckled overs, felt ventilating, 3.50 
Men’s union felt overs, felt ventilating,......... 2.75| were advanced 5° 
Women’s union felt overs, felt ventilating,......2.00 . 
Women’s union buckled overs, felt ventilating, 2.75 | cents per pair, and 
Women’s felt gaiters, felt ventilating,........... 2.25 , 
| Men’s ventilated buckle gaiters, .......... 3.50 boys boots added, 
Women’s ventilated buckle gaiters,........ -2.75| at $3. It will be 
Misses’ ventilated buckle gaiters, ............... 2.00 | 
Children’s ventilated buckle gaiters,............ 175; unnecessary to 
Men’s ventilated cloth overs,..........ssseeseees 2.75 | 
Women’s ventilated cloth overs,................. 200} quote all the 
| Misses’ ventilated cloth overs,.............seee. - rd changes in prices 


Children’s ventilated cloth overs,............... 
All boots having a double sole to be eee at which occurred be- 
one dollar per pair in addition to the above prices. cs. | fore the war. Then 


came a gradual advance, culminating in the highest prices for 
rubbers known in this country, in the list announced Septem- 
ber 14, 1864, which is reproduced here in full. The discount 
on this list was 22 per cent., which made the net prices to re- 
tailers on some leading items as follows: Men's boots, $6.24 men’s 
arctics, $3.12 ; men’s overshoes, $1.56; women’s overshoes, $1.17. 

The Goodyear patent expired in 1865, and, concurrently, the 
license which held together the Goodyear Shoe Association, 
but this did not end the concerted action of the rubber-shoe 
manufacturers. They had so long consulted each other in fix- 
ing their prices that it was easy to continue the practice. 
While working independently in general, they preserved the 
form of an organization for certain purposes, under the style of 
the Associated Rubber Shoe Companies, from time to time re- 
newing their agreements as to prices in a document beginning : 
“We the undersigned, manufacturers of rubber boots and 
shoes, do hereby pledge our word of honor,” etc. Such an 
agreement, dated January 2, 1874, is signed: 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co.—E. S. Converse, treasurer. 

Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co.—G. H. Scranton, treasurer. 

Hayward Rubber Co.—James S. Carew, president. 

New Brunswick Kubber Co.—Jonathan Letson, president 

New Jersey Rubber Co.—Lewis L. Hyatt, president. 

L. Candee Co.—G. Watkinson, agent. 

Woonsocket Rubber Co.—J. Banigan, agent. 


National Rubber Co.—A. O. Bourn, treasurer. 
Meyer Rubber Co.—C, Meyer, president. 


ANGE OF LIST-PRICES FOR RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


Nov.14, Mar.1, Jun.26, Aug.28, Feb.1, Feb. 26, July1 Novi, Aug. 1, 
1872. 1873. 1873 1873 1874. 1874. 1874 1874 1575 
$4 50 $4.00 $3.75 $4.00 $3.25 $3.65 $3.50 $4.00 $ 5 
95 905 8&5 x 70° so .d5 70 50 
70 70 60 65 50 56 .60 65 50 
55 55 50 55 4¢ 45 50 55 5 
45 45 40 45 35 40 $ ) 

2.20 2.20 1.95 2.00 1.60 1.80 1. 2.00 1.5 


There were some features in the selling agreements of those 
days which the trade has since widely departed from, as, for in- 
stance: “ No orders to be taken except at market prices at the 
time of delivery. Prices are subject to change with or without 
notice. No agent or company shall be allowed to guarantee 
prices.” The bearing of these rules will be appreciated when 
reference is made to the frequent changes in price-lists at one 
period. Three different lists were issued in 1872, three in 1873, 
four in 1874, and soon. There were no sales on contracts— 
none of the “factor’s agreements” in use now. These 
changes were not in the nature of price-cutting for competi- 
tion ; all the manufacturers issued lists in agreement, though 
they may have varied (on the quiet) in the matter of discounts. 
One cause of the frequent changes in the price of rubbers was 
the unsettled condition of the market for crude rubber, due to 
speculative movements. Rubber-manufacturers here banded 
together to resist these movements and threatened to organ- 
ize a rubber-importing company with $5,000,000 capital to 
compete with the existing crude-rubber firms, but in time 
this disturbing element disappeared, and rubber-shoe price-lists 
became more stable. But changes were made in discounts, 
Here is how net selling prices went up in 1879, four changes 
in discounts being announced in six months: 


DU Diecisieessscenede 30% September 23 .. ...... 20% 

[errr ere 25% GORSE BBnccc cesses 15% 
The lists at that time embraced these items: 

Men's short boots.... $3.25 Women’s sandals..... $0.35 

Men’s sandals........ .62% Children’s sandals.... .32 

Women’s sandals..... 44 Men’s arctics......... 1.70 
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Later in October, 1879, a new list was announced, accom- 
panied by new discounts. 

There was one period of two years when all lists were with- 
drawn, and discounts were not considered. The manufac. 
turers agreed not to offer any goods to the trade, but to unite 
in making large offerings at auction, in Boston. The first of 
these auctions occurred on June 7, 1877, and embraced about 
$2,000,000 worth of rubber boots and shoes. A contempor- 
aneous journal gives this analysis of the result as to prices: 


Lowest Average 

Net List Private Auction 

Prices. { Sales. Prices. 
Men’s short boots......... . $4.25 $3.82 $3.50 
ON eS er .67 60.3 +50 

PUT GUNN. ccccccccnscoss 47 42.3 -37% 
SE ME aecédecces tsses -38 -34.2 -30 
Children’s sandals.............. +34 -30.6 25 
I MR. + kncenacee. nences 1.70 1.53 1.30 


After two years of joint sales at auction the trade resumed 
its old channels, until, in 1886, another new departure was 
made, in the organization of the Rubber Boot and Shoe Selling 
Co., which had charge of all sales for the various companies. 
At least it embraced the Boston Rubber Shoe, L. Candee, 
Woonsocket, Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe, and Hayward 
companies. The officers were: E. S. Converse, president; 
Joseph Banigan, vice-president and executive director; Cos- 
tello C, Converse, treasurer; and George A. Lewis, secretary. 
This organization began business on April 1, 1886, and ceased 


eleven months later, from which it may be inferred that jealous- 
ies were rife among the manufacturers, each feeling that his 
products had not been “pushed” so actively as some other 
brands. Again the manufacturers assumed control of their re- 
spective selling-agencies, conferring from time in getting up 
price-lists which were never long maintained, with results more 
or less unpleasant from year to year, until the organization of 
the United States Rubber Co., the history of which is told fully 
in the files of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

So long as the Goodyear patent was effective, the licensees 
to use vulcanization in making rubber shoes were amply pro- 
tected against outside competition. But no sooner did the 
patent become public property, and new manufactories were 
started, than the dream began to be indulged of bringing the 
industry into the hands of one company strong enough to keep 
all others out of the field. A step toward consolidation was the 
purchase, in 1876, by the Associated Rubber Shoe Companies, 
of the Newark factory, which was closed, giving rise to the 
same sort of talk that is heard nowadays about “creating a 
scarcity " of goods. But the total number of factories was not 
lessened, for the superintendent of the Newark factory, Mr. 
Pinneo, at once became connected with the Union India Rubber 
Co., which entered largely into the making of rubber footwear. 
From that time until 1892 negotiations were opened now and 
then for a consolidation of the trade, but none of the plans 
ever progressed far. 


WHAT THE RUBBER-SHOE FACTORIES ARE DOING. 


on January 11. Since Monday morning, March 22, the 
employés have had steady work, and a recent statement 
at the company’s offices was that additions were to be 
made to the working force. Idle rubber hands from other 
towns have flocked to Olneyville, but the Woonsocket and 
Millville rubber-workers have been most successful in getting 
employment, as the Messrs. Banigan have preferred to have 
their old help about them. Some shipments of goods have 
been made already from the new factory, and the plans for the 
distribution of the goods are all in readiness. This has been 
placed in the hands of Edward R. Rice, the well-known and 
successful rubber-goods dealer of Buffalo, N. Y., who for years 
was identified with the sale of the Woonsocket goods. Mr. 
Rice will continue to give his personal attention to his Buffalo 
store, at Nos. 204-206 Main street, going {frequently as far west 
as Chicago and once a month to Boston. The New England 
selling-agency will be in the hands of C. L. Weaver & Co.—Mr. 
Rice being the “ Co.”—at Nos. 96-98 High street, Boston. Mr. 
Rice has opened in his own name a Chicago store, at Nos. 207- 
209 Monroe street, in charge of J. D. McDonald, who, like Mr. 
Weaver, has been connected for several years with Mr. Rice. 
Several traveling men are in the field, it being intended to 
cover from the three headquarters named the New England 
states, New York, Pennsylvania, the middle west, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and the Dakotas. F, Ephraim, who formerly repre- 
sented the Woonsocket Rubber Co. in San Francisco, has been 
traveling lately in Colorado, where he is quoted in a local paper 
as saying that he expects to form a similar connection with the 
Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. He formerly carried $400,000 
worth of rubber goods in stock. The new company, as already 
announced, turn out two grades of goods, branded “ Banigan”’ 
and “* Woonasquatucket.” 
The factory of the Meyer Rubber Co., at Milltown, near New 
Brunswick, which has not been operated since March 3, 1s to 


‘HE Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. began active operations 


remain closed indefinitely, the orders for “‘ Meyer” goods to be 
filled, for the present, at the United States Rubber Co.'s New 
Brunswick mill. The company dates from 1845, when the late 
John R. Ford was induced, by his brother-in-law, James 
Bishop, a shipping merchant, to go into the India-rubber in- 
dustry. They formed a partnership as Ford & Co., and manu- 
factured shoes under a license from Goodyear. In 1852 a stock 
company was formed. At an early period in the history of the 
factory the services were secured of Christopher Meyer, then a 
young wage-earner. Meyer proved to be a successful superin- 
tendent and an inventor, and became connected with many im- 
portant enterprises, dying a millionaire. The Meyer Rubber 
Co. was organized in 1858 and on January 5, 1861, the Ford 
company was merged with it. In 1892 the Meyer company was 
acquired by the United States Rubber Co. at a cost of $1,200,- 
ooo, the stock being owned principally by John R. Ford, who 
was then still alive. 

A delegation from New Brunswick and Milltown, including 
Mayor Nicholas Williamson, of the former place, on March 22 
held a conference with the executive committee of the United 
States Rubber Co. with a view to the future course of the com- 
pany in regard tothe Meyer factory, it having been claimed 
that hardship would result to the employés from closing it per- 
manently. President Robert D. Evans, it is reported, informed 
the delegation that the United States Rubber Co. was nota 
“trust,” but a consolidation of companies, formed not to mono- 
polize the business, but to make profits for the rubber interests 
which were in existence at the time, some of which were on the 
verge of dissolution. He said that just before the United States 
Rubber Co. came into existence the factories in New Jersey 
were run at a loss, and the directors of the New Jersey com- 
panies favored the merging of all the companies in the belief 
that by so doing the people of New Brunswick and Milltown 
would continue to find employment in their own mills. Owing 
largely to the pleadings of their New Jersey directors, the 
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United States Rubber Co. had kept the factories in that state in 
operation forthe past three years at a cost of nearly $300,000 over 
what the same output of goods could have been secured for if 
the work had been apportioned among certain other mills, which 
it was within the power of thedirectors todo. Mr. Evans said 
that thedirectors would be only too glad to open and keep 
running all the factories in their control, but they could not do 
this unless they found a market for the goods turned out. To 
meet the prevailing competition they were absolutely forced to 
consolidate the factories in New Brunswick and Milltown, and 
thus be able to reduce running expenses. He said that he could 
promise that everyemployé in Milltown who had invested in 
real estate there, and who had something at stake which he 
might lose for lack of work there, would be put to work inthe 
Jersey Rubber factory in New Brunswick, and they hoped to be 
able to manufacture the same amount of goods in the local 
factory as had been manufactured heretofore in the three fac- 
tories in New Brunswick and Milltown. The company had 
never reduced wages, but had paid higher wages in New Bruns- 
wick than in Milltown, so that workers would lose nothing 
from having to pay daily for transportation between the two 
towns. The New York 77zdune hasa report that the company 
would accept for the Meyer Rubber Co. plant less than cost. 

The manufacture of rubber boots and shoes is to be removed 
wholly from the factory of the National India Rubber Co. 
(Bristol, R. I.), with the exception of tennis goods. It is under- 
stood that the boot production will go to Millville and the rub- 
ber shoes to the “ Alice” mill at Woonsocket. A local news- 
paper states that during the past few months 40,000 cases of 
Bristol goods have been made at the “ Alice” mill. The pro- 
duction of other goods at Bristol is very large, however, in- 
cluding carriage-cloth, insulated wire, druggists’ sundries, and 
the waterproofing of textiles for clothing. In regard to a 
rumor that the manufacture of bicycle-tires will be added at 
Bristol, President Evans, of the United States Rubber Co., in- 
formed THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD that nothing had been done 
in this direction as yet, but that it was probable, in view of the 
great and increasing demand for tires, which was developing 
more rapidly than any other branch of the rubber industry, 
and the fact that the factory at Bristol was admirably adapted 
for tire-making. It is not intended to abandon the Bristol 
mill, as reported in some quarters. The Bristol factory closed 
for stock-taking on March 20, for two weeks. 

It is expected that the change above referred to will make 
more steady running this year for the factories of the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co. than has been the rule for some years past. 
The following schedule shows the record of operation of the 
two factories since the beginning of 1896: 

MILLVILLE. 


January I to Is. 

May 18 to July 18. 

September 11 to December 24. 
January 4 to February 6. 
April § 





ALICE. 

January I to 18. 

May II to July 25. 

September 11 to December 24. 

January 4 to February 27. 

March 12 to 26. 

April 5 ——_—— 

It is this record which has given rise to the agitation at 
Woonsocket in favor of rescinding the agreement under which 
the city has exempted the rubber mill from taxation on all in 
excess of $100,000 in value. 

The United States Rubber Co.'s factory at New Brunswick, 
N. J., closed on Saturday, March 26, for two weeks, for the 
annual stocktaking. 

The factories the Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., at 
Naugatuck, Conn., closed on March 26, to take stock, with the 
intention of resuming work on April 5. 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., it is reported, have a prospect 
for better business at their factories than for several years past 
at this season. It was expected thatthe 3000 employésof the 
company would be put on full time early in this month, which 
would be equivalent to an increase of 25 per cent. in their wages. 
There will be the usual shutdown, but it is not expected to con- 
tinue so long as in recent years. 





RUBBER-BOOT TRADE ACTIVE. 





GREAT demand for rubber boots, unusual at this season, 
has resulted from the extensive floods in various por- 
tions of the west during the past month, especially in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. A representative of the United States Rubber 
Co. is quoted as saying that March was one of the most satis- 
factory months in the rubber-boot trade for many months. 
The Boston office of the company filled orders for 3000 cases 
within ten days during the latter part of March, shipping 600 
cases in two days to a single customer. The head of a St. Louis 
house in the rubber trade reports the best trade in rubber boots 
during five weeks that he has ever known. In consequence of 
this demand stocks of boots have been much reduced, while 
the reduction in prices promises to stimulate orders to such an 
extent as to make a great deal of work for the boot factories 
this summer. 


~ al * 


GOOD TRADE IN THE NORTHWEST. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: It may be 
interesting to you to know the condition of the rubber-shoe 
trade throughout this section, namely, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Owing to the open weather and the large rainfall during 
the past few months, dealers report a very heavy sale on rub- 
ber footwear of all descriptions and comparatively little stock 
will be carried over to the next season. The class of goods sold 
this season has been satisfactory and has given good results as 
to wearing qualities. W. L. RORR. 

Oshkosh, Wis., March 28, 1897. 





OBITUARY. 





ORITZ G. KUHN, who died at his home in Glendale, 
Mass., on March 12, was connected for several years 
with the Glendale Elastic Fabrics Co. He left this company to 
found the Easthampton Elastic Web Co., in connection with 
Herman Hupfer and Herman Eger, the new enterprise proving 
a success from the beginning. Mr. Hupfer died nearly seven 
years ago, since which time the business has been conducted 
by the other partners. Mr. Kuhn was born in St. Jacobs, Ger- 
many, in 1842, and came to this country at the age of twenty- 
four. He was married in 1873 to Miss Annie H. Eger, who, 
with ten children, survives. 
* * * 

AS we go to press there comes the announcement of the 
death of Mr. P. C. Lockwood, who for many years was the treas- 
urer of the Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. Some two 
years ago he retired from active life, his interest in the rubber 
business being purchased by his brother, Mr. Rhodes Lock- 
wood, and by the present treasurer of the company, Mr. W. 
N. Lockwood. Since that time he had a constant struggle 
with ill-health, which finally culminated in the illness that 
proved fatal. Mr. Lockwood was an able business man, was 
possessed of quiet scholarly tastes, and indeed was a fine 
type of the wealthy, cultured, ynostentatious, New England 


gentleman, 
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RANDOM NOTES FROM PARA. 


O THE Epiror oF THE INDIA RUBBER WoRLD: I can- 
T not share the opinion of a writer in the New York 
Times of recent date that the Brazilian rubber-trees are 
even remotely “doomed to extinction.” Why do all 
these prophets of the exhaustion of the Amazonian rubber 
fields never mention the fact that new sources of supply are 
constantly coming to light? In forty-five years the annual ex- 
portation of rubber from Para has increased 45,000,000 pounds, 
due to the gradual widening of the rubber field, and it may be 
expected that the same conditions will continue to exist. On 
a single day recently rubber reached Para from new sources on 
the rivers Xingti and Jary, and from near Alcobaga. The ex- 
tent of the rubber-producing country in South America alone 
is almost inconceivable. Of course the making of rubber 
plantations is to be commended, but if greater supplies of rub- 
ber are required in the near future, to meet demands from new 
inventions, it will be easier to explore new forests, no matter 
how distant or dangerous, than to bring cultivated trees to a 
productive stage. 
One safeguard against the destruction of the rubber forests 
is the paucity of population throughout the rubber country. 
Why here is the state of Para, having an area more than nine 


times as great as New York state, with a population by the last | 


census smaller than that of the city of Boston in the same year. 
And there is Amazonas, containing fifteen times as much terri- 
tory as New York, with about the same population as Albany, 
your state capital! Why every family of five in Amazonas 
would have, in an equal division of territory, twenty-five square 
miles as their share. As for Bolivia, which is as rich in rubber 
as any other part of the globe, its extent is not even known, but 
it is very great, probably greater than that of any European 
state, with only a handful of population capable of working in 
the rubber forests. At the same time the difficulties of the 
climate in the interior will prevent hordes of foreigners from 
rushing in and destroying the rubber forests. 

The state of Amazonas continues steadily to increase the 
quantity of the rubber output. I have drawn up here a little 
comparison of the rubber product of that state for each of the 
last three years, and also computed the percentage of the total 
output from Para coming from that source. It will be seen 
that the growth of the upriver yield has been rapid : 


Year From Amazonas, Percentage. 
DE Seis ane veannees a0 23,350,800 pounds 54.3 
i ccns teaeecnnen 25,803,800 pounds 56.3 
BM BOQD, cccccccecese oe 27,566,000 pounds 57.8 


The Mandos journal, Amazonas Commercial, treats of some 
recent grave occurrences in the rubber country bordering on 
the river Jurua. It isa fact, says this journal, that attacks are 
constantly being made upon Brazilians on their own territory 
by bands of Peruvians, aided by the Peruvian military, in com- 
plete disregard of the international treaties. Only a few days 
ago, in a combat between a party of Brazilians and a larger 
force of Peruvians, several of the former were killed, the latter 
escaping unharmed. The Peruvians then seized the steamer 
Alegria and two launches and proceeded on the Amazon to the 
mouth of the Jurua, which they ascended to the river Jurua- 
merim, where they left supplies for Peruvians on the ground. 
They took from Brazilians at that point four tons of India- 
rubber, which they sent into Peru. Another conflict reported 
was On a great rubber estate called “ Valparaiso,” the property 
of a Brazilian, Vicente Coelho, in the defense of which fourteen 


Brazilians lost their lives. The place was finally abandoned to 
the enemy. Senhor Coelho came at once to Para with a view 
to making a complaint to the Brazilian federal government. 
These seizures of rubber by the Peruvians, winked at by their 
officials, if not directly encouraged by them, has operated most 
unfavorably on the development of rubber interests on the west- 
ern boundary of Brazil. The river Jurua is wonderfully rich 
in rubber, having yielded in a single year 3000 tons of the 
product, which gave to the state of Amazonas an income of 
4,000,000 milreis. 

The rubber houses here have been extremely dissatisfied 
with the fiscal service at Mandos. Steamers from Para are often 
needlessly delayed there, to the great inconvenience of shippers 
here. Of late some large cargoes of rubber have been delayed 
at Para for days after being boxed for export, owing to the 
failure of steamers to arrive on time on their return trips ftom 
Mandos. 

With all the development of the rubber trade in northern 
Brazil, it may be that it is not an unmixed blessing. By the 
way, the owner of an extensive estate on the island of Marajé 
writes, in A Provincia do Pard : “ Yes, yes, there are great im- 
provements in Pari—new gardens, avenues, electric lighting, 
restored palaces, a conservatory of music, a new library and 
museum, an orphan asylum, etc.—costing in all conscience dear 
enough. And yet in agriculture and cattle-raising how behind- 
hand we are; we haven't rice or corn or beans or sugar or 
coffee, and the meat is dear and scarce, and in quality past 
speaking of. Well, I am of the opinion of economists 
and educators that a badly-fed people will always be a people 
of bastard sentiments, without action or energy, with no initia- 
tive faculties, without tolerance, and without patriotism!” 

The report comes from London that, owing to the low rate of 
exchange in Brazil, the directors of the Amazon Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Limited, were unable this winter to declare the usual 
interim dividend from their earnings, but that a distribution of 
2 per cent. was made out of the reserve fund of the company. 

A local newspaper, in calling attention to the recent intro- 
duction in European cities of automobile carriages—which, if 
successful, are expected to enhance largely the demand for rub- 
ber, for tires—notes that a Para gentleman has been engaged 
for some time past in the development of this same idea, with- 
out knowing that it had occurred to inventors elsewhere. It 
had been the hope of this gentleman to have his invention 
sufficiently developed to bring it out at the interstate exposi- 
tion which was at one time planned for Para during the present 
year. 

M. Coudreau, accompanied by his wife, is ona second explor- 
ing expedition up the Tocantins and Araguaya rivers, expecting 
to be absent until June. These explorations of hitherto unvisited 
rich rubber regions are made at the expense of the state of 
Para. 

The arrangements having been completed for a line of steam- 
ers between Para and the Mediterranean, the first voyage under 
the contract will be made, by the Frarztéa in May. The con- 
tracting company will not only establish a special agency here, 
but will open permanently an exhibition of the goods which 
Italy is prepared to export. It is expected that the new line 
will afford an important addition to the ever-growing commer- 
cial facilities of Para. 

Fevers of a malignant type are reported as prevailing this 
year among the rubber gatherers on the river Purus. 
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An item of local progress is that, beginning shortly, the 
newspaper A Provincia do Pard, will be printed from stereotype 
plates, on a rotary press. The latter will be of French manu- 
facture, I believe. 

During the latter half of 1896 the revenue of the state of Para 
amounted to 8,047,000 milreis, against 6,429,000 in the second 
half of 1895. As usual, the greater part of this was derived from 
export duties on rubber. GRAO PARA, 


Para, Brazil, March 6, 1897. 
* * # 


Senhor Joao Lucio de Azevido, a Paia capitalist and rubber 
merchant, connected with the rubber house of A. Berneaud & 
Co., is about to leave, with his family, for a residence in Paris. 
His “ Views of New York” are to appear shortly in book form. 

Telegrams received here from Lima on March 8 announce 
the renewal of the separation movement in Eastern Peru. 
Colonel Madueiio, who is in Europe, had sent a new revolution- 
ary manifesto to Iquitos. 

Mr. Rudolph Zeitz, one of our leading rubber merchants, in- 
tends starting in April for atrip to Europe, via New York. 


GRAO PARA. 
Para, Brazil, March 14, 1897. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 





UBSTITUTES enter very largely into the compounding of 
rubber because of certain distinct advantages which they 
possess and which are not shared by coal tar or the simple 
mineral adulterants. They have not the vulcanizing effect of 
sulphur or the metallic oxides and sulphides. Their chief value 
lies in cheapening the stock without disturbing its working 
qualities or impairing the texture, finish or weight of the man- 
ufactured product. Their after effect on the life of the goods 
is, however, another matter. , 

The term rubber substitute may be broadly considered as 
including any substance possessing characteristics similar to 
those of unvulcanized rubber and adapted to displace it in com- 
pounding. Ordinary reclaimed rubber as well as the sulphur- 
ized oils are included in this definition. 

The reclaimed rubber of commerce is obtained by steaming 
or devulcanizing old rubber waste, generally shoes, freed more 
or less perfectly from fiber. Having originally contained some 
real caoutchouc it is generally considered rubber of low grade 
rather than rubber substitute. Since its introduction its use 
has rapidly extended until it is now a very essential factor in 
the ordinary and cheap lines of goods and its presence is not 
entirely unknown even in the highest grades. Asa substitute 
it ranks first in merit and general use; the annual output in 
this country alone reaching thousands of tons. 

As a substitute it is most available in goods where color or 
extreme lightness are not essentials. Being chemically inert, 
that is free from any oxidizing tendency, it can be compounded 
with rubber in all proportions without injury to the new stock. 

The sulphurized oil substitutes constitute a class by them- 
selves and are distinguished as brown or white, although chem- 
ically they are essentially very similar. Any of the readily ox- 
idizable rejectable or drying oils combine freely, under proper 
conditions, with sulphur to form a more or less rubber-like 
mass. According to the selection of the oil and the mode of 
treatment we get brown or white substitute. Such oils as lin- 
seed, rape, mustard and peanut are well adapted to make brown 
substitute. The process is a simple one consisting in boiling 
any one of these oils or mixture of them in any proportion, 
with flowers of sulphur. The operation may be carried on over 
a fire or by steam in a jacketed kettle. The proportions are 


generally about eighty per cent. of oil and twenty per cent. of 
sulphur. The reaction is complete in three or four hours at 
the heat of eighty pounds of steam (325° F.). It is well to 
boil the oil out of doors or in a strong draught of air to carry 
off the noxious vapors. The mixture should be thoroughly 
stirred while cooking. 

Mustard oil reacts quite promptly with sulphur but gives a 
firmer product and one that breaks rather shorter than that 
from the other oils named. It is best used in mixture with 
them. Linseed gives off the most disagreeable odor and has no 
special advantage in point of quality of product. 

The white variety of oil substitute is made by treating re- 
fined mustard, rape, castor or cocoanut oils separately or in 
mixture with sulphur chloride either in the cold or with mod- 
erate heat. 

The light porous variety may be made by mixing with the 
oil a small proportion of sodium bicarbonate which under the 
influence of the sulphur chloride generates gas in sufficient 
quantity to render the whole mass very spongy. 

The operation should take place in an earthen or lead lined 
vessel and the sulphur chloride added slowly and stirred briskly 
into the oil. 

The proportion of sulphur chloride to oil should be about 
one to eight and of soda to oil about one to twelve. 

When the chemical action is over the product is allowed to 
dry for a couple of days before use. 

A solid amber colored substitute is made in the same way 
and proportions, omitting the sodium bicarbonate. 

All operations involving the use of sulphur chloride should 
be conducted in a strong draught and best in the open air to 
avoid the evil effects of the vapors. 

Chemically the use of these sulphurized drying oils in rubber 
compounds is bad. They exert a marked influence in shorten- 
ing the life of the goods because by their active chemical na- 
ture they hasten the oxidation of the rubber present to the 
brittle resinous products which give evidence of their existence 
in the compound by its loss of elasticity and by the hardening 
and cracking of the surface. There is little to be said for these 
oil substitutes from a chemical point of view. Their great 
practical value is entirely a matter of price for they enable the 
manufacturer to cheapen the stock while maintaining the proper 
relative weight or specific gravity of the compound with refer- 
ence to pure rubber. 

The matter of specific gravity, or the ratio of the weight of 
any substance to that of an equal volume of some other sub- 
stance taken as a standard, is a point of much importance. It 
governs the relation of pound price and piece price in rubber 
manufacture. 

Specific gravity and the percentage of ash in a rubber com- 
pound once gave an indication of the amount of rubber pres- 
ent, but since the extensive use of oil substitutes they have no 
value as specifications of quality. 

The specific gravity of caoutchouc or pure unvulcanized rub- 
ber is 0.915. It will therefore float in water about like ice, that 
is nearly submerged. The oil substitutes are slightly heavier ; 
enough so to sink in water. 





WHO MAKE RUBBER BALLOONS ? 





O THE EpITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Will you 
kindly tell us who of the rubber manufacturers of the 
United States make toy balloons such as we use in our Pillow 
Dex game? PARKER BROTHERS, 
Salem, Mass., March 21, 1896. 
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THE TRADING IN RUBBER STOCKS. 





N the table herewith is shown the extent of the transactions 
in United States Rubber stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange during the month of February, together with the 
quotations for the same months in preceding years since the 
organization of the company : 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


201,660 shares Common = $20,166,000. 
194,005 shares Preferred =$19,400,500. 





Common PREFERRED. 
DATES. —— 
Sales. High Low. Sales. | High. | Low. 
| 

February 1-6 1897.. 850 | 2254 | 22% 1,855 | 76 754 
February 8-11-13.. 5,247 | 22 1816 3,297 75 67% 

February 15-20... 3,935 | 21% 1816 1,653 71% | 68 

February 23-27... 2,150 | 21% 20 935 | 73 72 
0 eee 12,132 | 225% 181¢ 7,740 | 76 | 67% 
February, 1896...| 10,930 | 2834 26 54 1,961 87 8316 
February, 1895...| 9,075 | 44 39% 1,784 | 94% | 9246 

February, 1894...| 1,750 | 40 38 1,240 | 84 | 81 
February, 1893...) 7,024 | 46% | 43 1,333 | 97 g2l¢ 


The decline in prices of both common and preferred stocks 
during the middle weeks of February, following closely upon 
the disbursement of more than $1,000,000 in dividends, coin- 
cided with the sittings of Senator Lexow’s anti-trust investigat- 
ing committee in New York, and doubtless was influenced by 
the feeling that all industrial combinations were threatened. 





THE TRADING FOR MARCH. 
Common Prererren. 
DATES 
Sales High. Low Sales High Low. 
March 1-6..... 469 6-208 20l¢ 1,049 73 7154 
March 8-13... 6.807 204 1616 6,379 73 65 
March 15-20...| 6.953 7 1$°4 7.514 6716 62 
March 22-27... 1.654 15'4 14 2,028 63% 6146 
March 29-31... 1894 I4 13 204 61 61 
Total for March 17,677 | 20% 13 17,174 73 61 
March, 1896 =—15,818 7% 22l¢ 1,727 871¢ 83 
March, 1895 | 10,667 | 411g | 37% 4,984 9434 9314 
March, 1894 1,451 | 4044 | 38 2,364 88 84h 
March, 1893 | 30,438 | 5846 | 42 2,938 99 93 


Quotations have not changed materially since the latest 
date mentioned in the table. At the lowest price for preferred 
shares—61—the whole issue would be worth only $11,834,305. 
At 13 the whole issue of common stock would bring only 
2,621,580. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM A VALUED SOURCE. 








RECENT letter from the head manager of the Berlin mill 

of the Vereinigte Berlin- Frankfurter Gummiwaaren-Fa- 
kriken concludes with a few words which we are tempted to 
put into print, in order that our friends at home may know how 
the organ of their trade is regarded in other lands. The para- 
graph runs: . 
Without intending to pay compliments, I cannot forbear to express 
my sincere admiration of the style and character of Tue INDIA RUBBER 
WorLp. In respect to the value of its contents and its variety of inter- 


esting articles, I think it is the paper in the trade, and I have derived 
benefit often and pleasure always from its perusal. 
Believe me, dear sirs, yours very truly, 
Berlin, O., March 9, 1897. 


EMIL SPANNAGEL, 


WELL-DESERVED PRAISE. 


ANY Bostonians will recognize in the superb line of 
advertisements now running in some of the daily and 
religious papers throughout New England the ingenious and 
fertile brain of our friend, Mr. John P. Lyons. Mr. Lyons has 
always been a representative writer, combining original ideas 
with a natural instinct to give people something worth reading 
in verse and line humorous and serious work. The writer re- 
members Mr. Lyons when he was a contributor to the Boston 
Courter and the Boston /deas of this city, and his progression 
upwards since his departure to New York has been a source of 
deep gratification to his host of friends in this city and through- 
out New England. Mr. Lyons has been doing much striking 
work for the United States Rubber Company through the ad- 
vertising department, which is under his jurisdiction, and he 
has done effective writing in the shape of trade catalogues and 
calendar work, besides his many artistic announcements for 
newspaper advertising. We join with Mr. Lyon's host of friends 
in predicting that his future will be governed by the progres- 
sion made in the last two or three years, gaining additional 
laurels and shekels to himself and the immense satisfaction of 
his friends and admirers.—Boston Budget. 





RUBBER MATTING ON MARBLE FLOORS. 





O THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: Will you 
kindly tell me how we can stick rubber matting to a 
marble floor ? eG 5 

New York, March 20, 1897. 

[INQUIRY among the people who handle matting elicited a 
variety of means for doing this. One means was to buy a thick 
rubber cement and rely upon that. Another was to make a 
cement of Balata dissolved in bi-sulphid of carbon. This, so it 
is said, will stick rubber to almost anything, and is not affected 
by oils, acids, or alkalies. A simple and cheap method that is 
practised in some places is to use a good grade of fish glue.— 
THE EDITOR.] 


FATAL EPIDEMIC AMONG RUBBER HANDS. 





O many cases of typhoid fever occurred lately among em- 
ployés of the Lambertville (N. J.) Rubber Co. that the 
factory was closed for a few days. Several cases proved fatal, 
and no small excitement prevailed. It was from the first sur- 
mised that the cause was to be found in a well on the rubber 
company’s premises from which drinking water was obtained, 
and this was filled up by order of the state board of health. 
The epidemic not ceasing immediately, and it having been re- 
ported that a chemical analysis of the well water had shown it 
not to be objectionable, the rumor spread that the fatal disease 
was not typhoid, but the bubonic plague, the germs of which 
had been brought from India with the crude rubber. This, 
however, was soon disproved by the fact that the rubber used 
is imported from Brazil. While the physicians are unanimous 
in diagnosing the disease as typhoid fever, many citizens have 
refused to believe it, claiming that the victims had died too 
suddenly. This circumstance the physicians explain by saying 
that the victims were all bootmakers, working by the piece, at 
a time when the factory was unusually busy with a rush of 
orders, and that the employés were overworked, and therefore 
especially susceptible to the teception of disease germs. Work- 
ing hard in superheated rooms, the men drank a great deal of 
water from the well, and not having the necessary powers of 
resistance, they were easy prey to the bacilli. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES. 


- ‘HE Hodgman Rubber Co. (New York) have succeeded 
in making a settlement with the last of their creditors 
uponthe terms submitted by them some time since and 
published at the time in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

They have made a motion before the supreme court of New 

York in Westchester county, for the removal of the receiver, 

and it is expected that the necessary proceedings in this case 

will not consume more than afewdays. The receiver, it will be 
remembered, is Robert W. Todd, of No. 229 Broadway. 
=The rubber-reclaiming works of the Raymond Rubber Co. 

(Titusville, N. J.) were destroyed by fire on the morning of 

March 17. The loss was partially covered by insurance. 

=The rubber business lately owned by Messrs. Cleve & 

Krim, 49 Summer street, Boston, has been purchased by Mr. 

C. O. Beede and will be continued under the name of the Ster- 

ling Rubber Co. Mr. Beede has associated with him as man- 

ager of the business, Mr. Henry C. Noyes, who quite recently 
was in charge of the Boston store of the Hodgman Rubber Co. 

The new company will carry a full stock of high grade rubber 

goods, the leading feature being the manufacture and sale of 

mackintosh and cravenette garments for both ladies’ and gen- 

tlemen’s wear. They have also secured the services of Mr. F. G. 

Burgess, formerly connected with the Hodgman company as 

New England salesman. The acquaintance that Mr. Noyes has 

in the New England trade, and his sterling worth and popu- 

larity, together with the excellent location of the store, should 
make the business a profitable venture. 
=Mr. John Hardman, treasurer of the Riverside Rubber 

Works (Belleville, N. J.), has just returned from a long and ex- 

ceedingly successful trip through the west. The Riverside 

sundries are finding broader markets each year, due to the en- 
terprise and inventive ingenuity of the Hardman Brothers. 
=The large rubber reclaiming works, formerly owned by the 

Assanpink Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., have been purchased by 

the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., lately incorporated in that city. 

The capital of the company is $50,000, the stockholders and 

officers being Joseph Stokes, president; W. J. B. Stokes, vice- 

president; J. O. Stokes, secretary and treasurer; and Charles 

E, Stokes, superintendent. The plant has recently been 

brought right up to date with new machinery and is now turn- 

ing out a high grade of recovered rubber. Mr. C. Edward Mur- 
ray, the former owner, parted with it because his ownership of 
the Crescent Insulated Wire Co., and his position as city clerk 
of Trenton, demanded’the whole of his time. 

=Mr. J. Francis Hayward, treasurer of the Cable Rubber Co, 
(Boston, Mass.), has just returned from an extended tour 
abroad. 

=Mr. Alfred Whitehead, manager of the Whitehead Broth- 
ers Rubber Co. (Trenton), was a recent visitor to his New Eng- 
land agency, which is in charge of Mr. Harrison C. Frost, of 

Boston, and also visited some of their leading customers. 

=Mr. Wheeler Cable, president of the Cable Rubber Co. 

(Boston, Mass.), whose severe illness was chronicled in THE 

INDIA RUBBER WORLD not long since, it is gratifying to an- 

nounce is now fully recovered. 

=Mr. A. L. Lindsay, manager of the Stoughton Rubber Co. 

(Boston), has just returned from a three weeks’ trip through 

the west. He was accompanied by Supt. Burnham, of the 

same company. The fact that superintendent and manager 
went together to see their larger customers, argues a most suc- 
cesful and interesting trip. 


=Mr. Cleveland Moffitt writes very entertainingly in a recent 
issue of McClure’s concerning a visit to the Hartford Rubber 
Works at Hartford, Conn. It is hardly fair to pick flaws with 
the non-technical writer on India-rubber, and yet one does 
wonder what sort of story was told him in the grinding room, 
when he speaks of employés and visitors as dreathing in the 
rubber with which the air is filled. It is possible that he 
thought whiting, litharge and sulphur were really rubber in 
powder form. ° 

=Mr. William Keyes, proprietor of Prescott Brothers rubber 
store (Boston, Mass.), had the whole place refitted and reno- 
vated and the offices put on an upper floor. This gives more 
room for the display of goods and makes the whole place far 
more practical and presentable. 

=Mr. Frank Cazenove Jones, general manager of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Co. (New York), has just returned from a 
month’s business trip abroad. 

=Mr. Frank A. Krim, formerly manager for Cleve & Krim, 
49 Summer street, Boston, has organized the American Golf 
Mfg. Co., and is now putting a high grade of Gutta-percha golf 
balls on the market. Mr. Krim writes THE INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD that his company has been at work on golf balls for 
two years with the determination to place upon the market 
something superior to the imported. He is confident now that 
success has been attained and will guarantee all of his goods. 

=The Queen City Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will remove 
from their old location, 416 Main street, to 15 Court street, on 
the first of May. This removal is necessary because the pres- 
ent quarters have become too small for their increasing busi- 
ness, This company now take the agency for the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co.’s Vim tires and for Towers Oil 
Clothing. In addition to this, they will continue their regular 
wholesale and retail business in druggists’ sundries, mackin- 
toshes, footwear and mechanical goods. 

= Mr. James H. Breck, of the Goodyear rubber store (Spring- 
field, Mass.) has just returned from a trip to Winnepesaukee 
Lake, and in the face of the present warm weather takes de- 
light in telling stories of catching 24-inch trout, through 24- 
inch ice. 

=Mr. John Hopewell, treasurer of the L. C. Chase Co. 
(Boston, Mass.), whose “ tough tread tires’ are being so ener- 
getically pushed, is on good enough terms with the President 
of the United States to send him a set of carriage robes, said 
to be the best ever manufactured in America. This was done, 
by the way, in fulfillment of a promise that if Mr. McKinley 
ever became the chief executive that he should have these 
goods made from American fabrics, by American workmen and 
American machinery. 

=The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. (64 Cortlandt street, 
New York), have rearranged their offices of the first, second 
and third floors’ of their building, so that to-day they have 
an ideal arrangement for the furtherance of their constantly in- 
creasing business. . 

=The Bowmanville Rubber Co. (Bowmanville, Ontario) were 
recent visitors to the United States and secured a large part of 
the rubber machinery formerly operated by the Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber Co.. New York, N. Y. 

=Reports from La Crosse, Wis., are that the machinery of 
the new La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. has arrived and been put 
into position, and that Manager Andrus expected by this time 
to begin operations. 
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=Mr. Baldwin, New York agent for the Empire Rubber 
Mfg., Co., Trenton, N. J., in a recent chat with an INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD man said apropos to the reputation that formerly 
clung about rubber goods coming from Jersey, “I wish you 
would publish what is a fact, that we recently declined an order 
for 15,000 pair of tires because the price was too low. Another 
concern however, who have not such scruples accepted it.” 

=In another column will be found a card from Hall & Kim- 
ball with regard to rubber factory architecture. The gentlemen 
in question are devoting themselves to factory construction and 
have done excellent work in the past for the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., at the Malden factory. 

= Fag a busy man, Mr. James Bennett Forsyth, general mana- 
ger of the Boston Belting Co., has given as much time to kindly 
things as anyone. An instance of this was shown during this 
last trying winter, when he had printed an old fashioned and 
excellent remedy for pneumonia which he sent broadcast 
throughout the country. 

= Mr. A. M. Stickney, president of the Wellman Sole Cutting 
Machine Co. (Medford, Mass.), after two weeks of illness from 
pneumonia, is now suffering from so severe an attack of the 
£rippe that his case is considered a serious one. 

= The Cable Rubber Co. (Boston, Mass.) have just secured a 
large order for rubber goods from the navy department for use 
in the Charlestown navy- yard. 

=Cuts and description of the new “ Vim Special” tire of the 
Boston Woven Hose Co. arrive just too late for insertion in this 
month's INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The tire is really a triumph 
in rubber manufacture, and has so many points of excellence 
that it is bound to be a winner all along the line. 

= Fire broke out on March 26 in the building No. 251 Com- 
mercial stteet, Malden, Mass., owned by the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. and occupied by the Malden Last Co. The town fire- 
department had to do some hard work to prevent the spread of 
the fire, but the loss, which is covered by insurance, is not es- 
timated at over $4000. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co, (Campello, Mass.) have equipped 
their factory with new automatic sprinklers and had it con- 
nected with the public fire-alarm system. 

=With four Canadian factories making rubber shoes this 
year, it is probable that the trade in this line will present the 
liveliest competition ever seenin the Dominion. The concerns 
are The Toronto Rubber Shoe Manufacturing Co., Limited ; The 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Toronto, Limi- 
ted; The Granby Rubber Co. (Montreal); and The Canadian 
Rubber Co, of Montreal. 

=The Hon, E. S. Converse and Mrs. Converse are expected to 
return to Boston, about the middle of this month, from their 
sojourn in the South, the latter part of which has been at 
Augusta, Ga. 

=“ There is probably no place in the country,” says the 
Providence (R. 1.) Mews, “where there are so many skilled 
workmen as at Bristol. No shop for the past twenty-five years 
has started in rubber-manufacturing but what has sent agents 
here for help.” 

= The Goodyear Rubber Vulcanite Co. (Morrisville, Pa.) were 
reported recently to have so many orders in hand as to make it 
necessary to run thirteen hours a day. 

== The Newton Rubber Works have opened a branch store in 
Chicago, at No. 132 Lake street, in charge of F. H. P. Lowe. 
It is reported that they will establish a distributing point for 
their tires as far west as Los Angeles. 

=Ira F. Burnham, superintendent of the Stoughton Rubber 
Co. (Stoughton, Mass.), has recently been on an extended 
western trip in the interests of his company. 


=Another building has been purchased by the Hon. E. S. 
Converse, adjoining his recently-acquired property in Milk 
street, Boston, in consequence of which the plans for a new 
ten-story building made for Mr. Converse have been discarded 
and the architects commissioned to design a larger building. It 
will have a frontage of 75 feeton Milk street and run back some 
86 feet along Pearl street to a rear passage-way. Two floors of 
the new building will be occupied by the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co. 

=The Franklin Rubber Co. (Malden, Mass.), it is reported, 
will add tailor-made garments to their production. 

=Mr. Robert R. Hotchkiss, who was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Boston Rubber Co., Chelsea, Mass., is said to have 
gone to England to accept a position with the Liverpool Rub- 
ber Co. 

=Mr. W. H. Adams, salesman of the Eureka Fire Hose for 
Henry F. Knowles (Boston), was the lucky man who secured the 
recent contract for 4600 feet of fire hose purchased by the city 
of Fall River, Mass. 

=Mr. Harry E. Hall, who is very well known in the rubber 
trade in and about Boston, has accepted a position with the 
Newton Rubber Works, as New England salesman. 

== The Davidson Rubber Co. (Boston, Mass.) have just put in 
a spreader which combines all the better qualities of both the 
English and American machines. It is specially adapted for 
high grade spreading and proofing, and can handle goods up to 
eighty inches in width. So many times have the$Davidson Co. 
been approached to do this work for outside parties that now 
they have equipped themselves both for proofing and calender- 
ing. 

=Latta & Mulconroy (Philadelphia, Pa.) are sending out a 
gorgeous trade circular letter exploiting a line of mackintoshes 
which from the description appear to be fine goods, at prices 
that strike the reader as being exceedingly fair. 

=The Boston Waterproof Boot and Shoe Co. have been in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine, with $10,000 capital, of 
which $150 is paid in. Tobias P. Merrill (Haverhill, Mass.) is 
president and Joseph V. Clapp (Boston) treasurer. The main 
office is at Berwick. 

=When C. M. Snedicor, a leading shoe-man of Detroit, 
Mich., was sued by a local bank some time ago, in foreclosure 
proceedings, an application for a a receiver was made in behalf 
of the Meyer Rubber Co. The receiver appointed wound up 
the business and paid the proceeds to the bank, after which the 
Meyer Rubber Co. filed a petition against the receiver, assert- 
ing that the title to the goods they had sold to Mr. Snedicor 
remained in them—at least to the extent of $5000 worth of 
goods on hand when the failure occurred. They asked that the 
proceeds of the sale of these goods be paid to them, but the 
circuit judge held that the bank had a prior claim, the whole of 
which has not yet been paid. The supreme court has now af- 
firmed this decision. 

=The election of officers of the Stoughton Rubber Co. 
(Boston), at the recent annual meeting, resulted: David C, 
Morr, president, and Thomas J. Skinner, treasurer. The assets 
reported are: Land and water-power, $10,000; buildings, $25,- 
600; machinery, $51,415.74; cash and debts receivable, $203,- 
200.18 ; merchandise and stock in process of manufacture, $79,- 
511.63; miscellaneous, $4397.06 ; total, $374,124.61. The capital 
stock is $200,000 and the debts $123,184.44. 

==The Bay State Rubber Co. (Boston) elected H. E. Converse 
president and Lester Leland treasurer. They, with Frederick 
T. Ryder, constitute a majority of the directors, The capital 
stock is $5000 and there are no debts. The cash and debts re- 
ceivable amount to $4978.35. 
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=The Apsley Rubber Co. (Hudson, Mass.), at the recent an- 
nual meeting, reélected L. D. Apsley president and treasurer. 
The assets are: Land, water-power, and buildings, $43,254.96; 
machinery, $20,838.71; cash and debts receivable, $96,782.38 ; 
manufactures and merchandise, $48,053.62; total, $208,929.67. 
The capital stock is $100,000, and the debts $93,623.28. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co. (St. Louis) have leased and 
moved into an eight-story building, No. 921 Washington street. 
Just before their removal a destructive fire occurred next door 
to their former location, causing the basement of the store to 
be flooded with several feet of water. The damage was slight, 
however, on account of the stock having been reduced pending 
removal, and was covered fully by insurance. 

=A new incorporation under the laws of Indiana is the In- 
diana Rubber Co. (Indianapolis), with $12,000 capital. The 
incorporators are Hughes Mason, W. S. Johnson, and James M. 
Mason. 

=Parker J. Buxton and John Shambow, doing business as 
the Combination Rubber Shoe Co. (Woonsocket, R. I.), have 
sold out to Jean Archambeault, who will continue the manu- 
facture of leather-soled rubber boots and shoes. The business 
was established some three years and is reported to have been 
profitable. The capacity of the shop is about 300 pairs per day. 

=A suit brought against the United States Rubber Co. by 
John C, Maloney, of Millville, Mass., for $10,000 for damages 
sustained while at work in the rubber-boot mill in that town, 
was decided for the defendant, on the ground that the ma- 
chinery on which Maloney was employed was not in unsafe con- 
dition, as claimed. The case has been appealed. 

=The Philadelphia commercial museum has received advices 
from the government of the Independent State of Congo, agree- 
ing to send in the near future a large collection of the natural 
products of that state and of Central Africa in general. This 
doubtless will include many specimens of India-rubber. 

=Frank C. Tuttle, proprietor of the Goodyear rubber store, 
at No. 866 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., made an assign- 
ment on March 4, naming Frank T. Lee as trustee. A short 
time ago he had offered to settle with his creditors upon a basis 
of 25 per cent., but this was declined. Later the Globe Rubber 
Works (Boston), a creditor to the extent of $1500, caused an 
attachment to be placed upon the store and a keeper was put in 
charge. The assignment followed. 

=The Rubber Soled Leather Shoe Co. have been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Hampshire to make a new pat- 
ented shoe invented by George F. Butterfield, of Stoneham, 
Mass. The idea is to vulcanize an India-rubber sole to a 
leather-top shoe in such a manner as to injure neither material. 
The directors of the company are George Bassett (Boston), 
president ; George F. Butterfield, treasurer; Franklin Pierce 
(Lynn), W. E. H. Moffat (Melrose), and George H. Pichard 
(Boston). On March 8 the company bought the idle factory at 
South Framingham, Mass., and at once began planning the 
commencement of work. Some stock has been taken by citi- 
zens of the town. 

= Freight rates on rubber packing from Denver, Col., to the 
Pacific coast have been reduced from $2.50 to $1 per 100 pounds 
in less than carload lots and to 80 cents by the carload. 

=The Para Rubber Tire and Manufacturing Co. (Williams- 
port, Pa.) have arrarged with Hartley & Graham, of New York, 
to market their puncture- proof tire in the East. 

=The Easthampton Rubber Thread Co. (Easthampton, Mass.) 
have placed in the rooms of the Springfield board of trade a 
fine exhibit of their products, including illustrations of every 
step in the processes of manufacture from the various forms of 
the crude rubber to the finished thread. 





=The largest biscuit of Para rubber that ever came into the 
United States was one made for the exhibit of the Brazilian 
government at the World’s Fair. This biscuit was recently 
purchased by the India Rubber Glove Co., and sent to their fac- 
tory to be converted into rubber goods; it weighed 1145 pounds. 

=The New York Belting and Packing Co., Limited, have on 
exhibition at No. 25 Park place a section of the mammoth belt 
which they have just completed for a leading railroad. The 
belt is to be used in a grain elevator; it is 60 inches wide, 214 
feet long, 8-ply, and weighs nearly two tons. It is a fine speci- 
men of the belt-maker's skill, and a striking instance of the ex- 
tent to which India-rubber is used in connection with modern 
machinery. The sample section hangs just inside the Park 
place entrance to the store of the company, and the closest in- 
spection is invited. 

=The Mechanical Rubber Co. (New York) have removed 
their offices from No. 18 Murray street to No.22 Murray street, 
on the ground floor. 

=A charter has been granted in Virginia for the Companhia 
Exploradora do Amazonas, with the declared purpose of car- 
rying on a general exporting and importing business, including 
the production, purchase, and sale of crude India-rubber, and 
the obtaining, holding, and selling of state and other conces- 
sions. The capital authorized is from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
The principal office is to be at Norfolk, Va. The directors are: 
Edward T. Perine, Hackensack, N. J. (president); Samuei B. 
Lawrence, New York (vice-president); John B. Sommerfield, 
Brooklyn (secretary-treasurer); George F. Duysters and John 
A. Mattison, New York; Richard L. Edwards, Jr., Brooklyn ; 
William A. Young, N. Burruss, and J. H. Shields, Norfolk. 

= The Budd Doble Combination Rubber Tire Co. have been 
incorporated at Albany to manufacture rubber tires in New 
York city. The capital is $500,000. The directors are Edwin 
M. Holbrook, Clarence F. Carey, and Budd Doble, New York, 
and Thomas J. Lovett, Chicago. 

=The long-established firm of Oppenheimer, Hofeller & Co., 
dealers in old rubber, rags, etc., was dissolved on March 1 by 
limitation and mutual consent. The business will be continued 
by Theodore and Julius Hofeller, under the new style of Theo- 
dore Hofeller & Co., the interests of the Messrs. Oppenheimer 
having been purchased by them. The new firm begin backed 
by long experience, ample capital, and an excellently equipped 
warehouse. 

=William A. Force & Co., manufacturers of rubber stamps 
and dies, with offices in New York, write to THE INDIA RuB- 
BER WORLD denying a published report that their factory is to 
be removed from Brooklyn to Westfield, Mass. They are do- 
ing a large business, affording work for 100 employés, and a 
suggestion was made, in certain quarters, toward consolidation 
with the J. B. Laughton color stamp pad business at Westfield, 
but this has not been even seriously considered by Messrs. 
Force & Co. 

=The business heretofore conducted by the firm of T. & S. 
C. White, manufacturers of all grades of sulphur, at No. 28 
Burling slip, New York, has been incorporated under the name 
of T. & S.C. White Co. They will, as heretofore, continue to 
supply materials specially adapted to the India-rubber industry. 
The house dates from 1841. 

=The Eureka Manufacturing Co. (Akron, Ohio), a small 
concern manufacturing rubber specialties, were burned out on 
February 11. The concern was under the management of J. 
Slater. 

=The Monarch Rubber Co. (Campello, Mass.) have arranged 
to manufacture the non-punctuable tires of the Para Rubber 
Tire and Manufacturing Co. (Williamsport, Pa.) 
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=The annual meeting of stockholders of the Gutta Percha 
and Rubber Manufacturing Co. was held at the company’s 
office in New York on April 7. The old board of directors were 


reélected, and at their meeting on the 12th instant the annu 
election of officers is to be held. No change has taken place in 
the organization in fifteen years. 


REVIEW OF THE INDIA-RUBBER MARKET. 


bicycle industry, which is now at the height of the sea- 

son, together with the promise of increased business 

among the rubber-shoe manufacturers, who are only 
moderately well stocked, points to a very firm market, with 
higher rather than lower quotations as summer approaches. The 
key to the market is now held in England, where the consump- 
tion remains large, and where there are considerable holdings of 
rubber by parties not disposed to make any concessions to buy- 
ers. The quotations below show advances during the month in 
most items of Para rubber. 

Centrals are scarce and in good demand with a tendency to 
advance, Africans are rather quiet, but the demand for them 
in Europe is large, and the situation is reflected in higher quo- 
tations on this side the Atlantic. Our import tables show 
heavy arrivals here of these sorts. 

The rubber-shoe factories are active. Those controlled by 
the United States Rubber Co. resumed work for the season on 
Monday, April 5. 

The latest quotations in the New York market are: 


Pre rubber is strong and active. The demand from the 


PARA, Benguela............. 49 @50 
. Congo Ball.......... 40 @42 
— oe Goons a heee Cameroon Ball...... 39 @40 
Sianas, 0 . eseee “1. 
Islands, coarse, new.. 45 (@46 — amps. 7? 2 — 
Islands, coarse, old... none here yee ——. _ 
Univer, fine, new 8s @86 Accra Buttons ...., - 49 @5o0 
ne aes . 6. Ges Accra Strips......... 52 @55 
Upriver, coarse, new.. 54 G@ss  L8608 Buttons, ..... 444@4s i 
Uri ‘coarse. old... none here 12808 Strips......... 4442@45% 
pecves, © Bese Liberian Flake....... 28 @29 


Caucho(Peruvian)sheet4o (@42 Madewss to iat 
“eae ; > : 4 I gascar, pinky... 56 @s58 
Caucho(Peruvian)strip 44 (@45 Madagascar, black... 39 @42 


Caucho (Peruvian)ball 49 @50 Mozambique, red ball. ....@.... 
CENTRALS. EAST INDIAN. 
Esmeralda, sausage.. 49 @50 ee a aes 44 @62 
Guayaquil, strip..... 35 @43 a ee eee 26 @40 
Nicaragua, scrap .... 48'44@49 ptt al a 
Nicaragua, sheet.... none here GUTTA-PERCHA, 
Mangabeira, sheet.... 40 41 Fine grade ...... os. 1.35 
SEDER ccaseeceives 1,10 
"AN, . 
Avance Hard white.......... 85 
Tongues eovecececccss 38 '2(@40 a a 50 
Sierra Leone.......- 25 @52 I en 
‘ ara Ci $s quote: 
Late Para cables q Per Kite. 
Per Kilo. ; 7 
lente, Bae. oc ccceceoness 8 $ooo Upriver, fine..... ...... 9 $000 
Islands, coarse............3 $900 Uppriver, coarse........... 5 $060 


Exchange 8,)5d. 

The cables here quoted reached New York on April 6. At 
this season changes at Para not being of daily occurence, cables 
are not received daily. This information, therefore, is the 
latest received before going to press. 


NEW YORK PRICES FOR PARA RUBBER IN MARCH, 


1897 189 189s. 
Upriver fine. ........+.++: 82 @83% 75 @76 734%@ 74% 
Upriver coarse.... ...... 52 (@54 $3 @55 52 @54% 
Island fine. .....0+sseeeee: 80 @32 73 @74% 71%@72% 
Island coarse ......6-sse 44% @45 42% @45% 47 @48 
Cameta coarse. ......+++6: 51 @54 47% @48 51%@53 


In respect to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, broker 
in India-rubber and commercial paper (No. 58 William street, 
New York), advises us as follows: 


“ There is really nothing new to mention regarding commer- 
cial paper since my report for February, the conditions having 
remained just the same through March, the demand being good, 
and the supply of rubber paper small, with rates ruling at 4@ 
5 per cent. for the best names, and 5@6 per cent. for those not 
so well known, At the present writing there is nothing point- 
ing to any special change in the near future.” 

The statistical position of Para rubber in New York and 
elsewhere is as follows, the figures expressing tons of 1000 
kilograms : 


Fine and Totals, Totals 

Medium. Coarse. Totals. 1896. 1895. 

Stock, February 28......... 387 106 = 493 260 732 
Arrivals, March........... 736 321 = 1057 1318 * 1542 
Aggregating........... 1123 427 = 1550 1578 2274 
Deliveries, March......... 700 336 = 1036 I1ge 1647 
Stock, March 31........ 423 ol = 514 388 627 
1897. 1896. 1895. 

Stock in England, March 31.... ..... cooee 2868 1582 1523 
Delveries in England, March............... 775 1025 750 
Para receipts, March.... .......000:: srecee 1710 =: 2210 1860 
POON ON SOU, OD Dec cnne snccceciencce 922 505 903 
World’s supply Mar. 31 (excluding Caucho).. 3961 3756 4039 
Pas MO GUND DUE Bececcss cocceccss 18,960 18,110 17,005 


THE ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE INDIA RuBBER WORLD: The rub- 
ber market has been active since we last reported, on the 23d 
ultimo, On spot, about 176 tons Congo rubber have been sold 
during the month, at prices somewhat higher all round, the 
advance on some qualities being pretty well marked: The 
principal classes are to-day quoted as follows : 


Francs‘per Kilo. Francs per Kilo, 
Red Kassai, first quality............ 7.15 @7.20 7-10@7.12% 
Black Kassai, first quality... ...... 6.50 @6.75 6.30@6.60 
fo ae 6.30 @6.50 = 6.20@6.35 
Upper Congo Lopari ball......... 6.424¢@6.521¢ §& 6.40 
Upper Congo Equateur ball........ 6.42446@6.52'2 <¢ 6.20@6 25 
Upper Congo Bussira ball. ........ 6.42% @6.524¢6 . 6.05@6.15 
Upper Congo ordinary ball.... ...5.85 @s.9744 < 5.90@6.— 
Upper Congo Mongalla ball....... 5.85 @5.97%  . 5-95 
Upper Congo Bumba ball..........5.85 @5.974 2 5.90 
Upper Congo Arruwimi ball........ 5.15 @5.42% ¢ 5-35 
Upper Congo Uellé ball..... . ...5.224¢@5.371¢ < 5.25 
Lower Congo thimbles............ 3.65 @3.85 3.60@3 70 
Lower Congo Luvituku............ 3.65 @3.75 3.50@3.60 


Sold to arrive, about 40 tons Congo thimbles, to arrive within 
three months, at 3.824 francs, with allowances for very second- 
ary or badly sticky parts. 

The stock is reduced to about 13 tons Congo rubber and 
about 4 tons of sundry descriptions, but the steamer Albertville 
has just arrived with about roo tons (against 63 tons for the 
same time last year), which will be put up for sale during April. 
Arrivals since January 1 show a material increase over previous 
years, and the growing importance of our market is rapidly as- 
serting itself. 

Owing to the development of the Congo railway it has been 
possible to carry to the coast a quantity of rubber that had 
been lying for some time at distant factories in the interior, the 
quality of which had suffered somewhat from long storage un- 
der unfavorable conditions. These old stocks are now about 
disposed of, and it is expected that the quality of Congo rubber 
will show an improvement. C. SCHMID & CO. 
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IMPORTS FROM PARA. amy» Meyer........ 88,500 10,700 87,100 ..... = 186,400 
: P 4 eee 83,800 13,900 25,000 ..... = 123,700 
THE receipts of India. rubber direct from Para and Manaos at Charles Ahrenfeldt &Son. 6,000 ..... 80,300 6,700== 93,000 
the port of New York since our last publication are reported in Joseph Banigan...... «++ 13,600 3,200 22,800 ..... = 39,600 
detail below, the figures referring to pounds : Shipton Green........... 19,600 3,900 5,500 10,800= 39,800 
ts : - Lawrence Johnson & Co. 12,400 1,900 26,000 ..... = 40,300 
March 10.—By the steamer /udert, from Manaos and Para : 3 i ae 2,400 ..... 4,000 .....= 6,400 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total. George G. Cowl......... 3,200 1,100 1,000 ....= 5,300 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 180,900 32,800 36,400 I11,400= 261,500 Otto G. Mayer &Co..... ..... 2... SEP sscxs 3,000 
Reimers & Meyer........ 139,500 43,200 61,600 ..... = 244,900 
New — Commercial Co —— 20,000 63,900 12, — _—_ Pe kcceaes 449°700 96,100 367,700 90,300—1,003,800 
— oo. matinee py on hem rye place pe cen April 1.—By the steamer Paraense, from Para: 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 36,000 13,600 15,000 ..... = 64,600 New York Commercial Co. 88,900 12,100 25,200 41,700=167,900 
Whint & Co....sscocccces 32,700 8,200 5,800 ..... = 46,700 Boston Rubber Shoe Co. .  ..... «se 32,400 83,600=116,000 
Shipton Green........... 13,900 3,200 4,700 ..... = 21,800 Otto G, Mayer & Co...... 7,100 §,600 18,700 ..... = 31,400 
Charles Ahrenfeldt & Son. ..... cece. seers 16,300= 16,300 Lawrence Johnson&Co.. 11,400 ..... 4,600 .... = 16,000 
Ti ee achushnsseeees eee 2,600 ....= 5,300 Sears &Co.............. 6,000 5,100 4,300 . ...= 15,400 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.....  ..... irkgts eae = 4,800 Reimers & stetig tttteeee 6,400 1,400 6,600 ..... = 14,400 
George G. Cowl......... 2,500 1,100 1,700 ..... = 5,j00 P. Lima... ............. 4,800 ..... 2,700 ... «= 7,500 
Shipton MURA ‘bcasndé. atase axis 1,000 200= 1,200 
ne 606,700 153,600 221,300 40,000=1,021,600 Total aon 
; ee 124, 24,200 ,500 125,500—360, 800 
March 15.—By the steamer Horatio, from Para : . Pr "a - 18 "9 
New York Commercial Co. 113,400 23,900 44,400 1,200=182,900 Jenvery Yengevte feom Pork 2 a — : 86 95- 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co... 111,700 15,400 14,000 ..... =141,100 ween A ee . —— my oy pela dad 
Reimers & Meyer........ 12,900 2,500 42,700 ..... = 58,100 March _ ae Eeoweaee = fico a aik ooe a 
Sears & Co... ......... 5,000 1,100 5,300 2,000= 13,400 ennte wenee : a 0799, 300 3,911,700 
P. Lima......+-+++++++++ 4000. «.. 3,000 «ss = 7,600 PARA RUBBER VIA EUROPE. 
Lawrence Johnson & Co.. ...--  ssuee ae = 5,100 : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co..... ny) ee _nbtee SOS .cccss = 3,000 March 9.—By the steamer /’ersia, from Hamburg : 
es WI oe cuwsensaniea’ aieean 18,700 
ere 247,600 42,900 117,5CO 3,200=411,200 Otto G, Mayer & Co. (medium)................cceeceeeeces 3,300 
March 25.—By the steamer Grangense, from Manaos and Para: March 29.—By the steamer Uméria, from Liverpool : 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 89,300 38,900 56,600 67,000= 251,800 George A. Alden & Co. (fine).... 0.0... cece eee ee eee a... Se 
New York Commercial Co.131,000 22,500 56,400 5,800 215,700 Sgal & Co. (coarse)........... cece ccc ccc eeccccccceccnces 2,675 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. | _ M48c#5.—By the Bratten=Belize: MARCH 18,—By the Banan=Truxillo : 
rq hy ym becensesetdicusecsennddoredss 1,000 | OttoG. Mayer & CO .............-ceceeeeee one 8900 
BELOw will be found in detail the imports at ehman & Co....... e ‘saccessencoseuconess _ 90) B. a.) he inbeseveceses- seesscesessess 400 
New York during March, 1897, of India- | BOOM. oo -cecccsccve-cocee ssevccesscces 1,300 begers & | SRR MIR RR RH tee 1,200 
; : ~. = PU ne oscnccveseevecequasseusesecoces 200 
rubber from Mexico, Central America, and South} Marcu 6.—By the El Mar=New Orleans : 
America, other than Para grades; also arrivals at | Albert T. Morse...... secvecerceseces 11,000 TOtal.... 22. se eeerereeeees oe --0 2,900 
New York of African and East Indian sorts : | MARCH 8.—By the St. Louis=Southampton: | MARCH 20,— By the St. heptane : 
sur eats | Reimers & Meyer.......... .. SS devs tn abatie 11,000 | Reimers & Meyer ....... .... --.. cseeeeess 3,500 
Cc ALS. | > 
| MARCH 10.—By the Alleghany=Cartagena : _ MARCH 28.—By the Finance=Colon : 
POUNDS. | Hor London 7.500 Frame Alston & Co........ teetecereee. « 2,700 
MARCH 1.—By the Creole=New Orleans : CI icc oiias canneaeenersners "22 1000 | $s. —- S he seeeesecesersrseseeeaenenseens yd 
SEE cansscecbtsinetcnicvesnceee 3,200 | Punderford & Co 1,500 Ga. phen ei a RRSG Me ta SIS IS, vo 
ie SE anaianabciddivniacnccentanioesaes 1,000 | Kunhardt & Co.. 700/ ¥ Aparicio & Co... ............ ee 1,988 
ra Se atatitaeabiiananininictannecsenssents SS haawts. oo spat oe ** 3%e0 
sid su seedeen scantvess wen oc ccoe CIE , 
eran Teta... cccccceseroreee 6 6660<00-00080 MD Total....... Dee ETERS 9,627 
eae Umbria= Liverpool : _ Poca tg the El Paso=New Orleans: * MAncH 24.—By the Vigilancia=Mexico : : 
- ba bacewensaseeseerens 660004400 2, er’ » BeBe ccccecccecescecocesccceccccces 2,200 E. Steiger & Co 2,000 
Re seseeeeeeeseceeeeses ove Myf 
MARCH 2.- _— the Adirondack=Greytown : MARCH 15.—By the Valencia=Colon : as Homie naignieich saga eirpinns partes = 
Andreas & Co........ . sceseeeessees 8,200] Roldan & Van Sichle........0......c006 seeeee. i ne a 
re 5 eee eer 1,200 | Flint, Eddy & Co... 2,256 BOR cexces coccececes coscsecses ccsccces SOD 
Hoadley Te Mibscesesennvsssocqncescossncscncsie 500 | W. R. Grace & Co 2,409 a 
is Tis Hn scstscseccscocscewessecesacysees 400 | G. Amsinck & Co = -- 1610, ManrcH 25.—By the El Mar=New Orleans: 
TE Wee: 7300 | W. letra k Go... mscssceuvess TET MIRED SSR cccrececssnssaceressncosonenens 16,000 
| Munoz & Espriella.. era, 1 24. —Ry — ‘ . 
MARCH 2.—By the Grenada=Trinidad : | A. N. Rotholz savececcccecccs gawes coneeoucs 736 ann = ne = — oceans 
EE ES aa ee 2,800 | Dumarest ee 616 New York Commercial Co................+. . 8,000 
| J. W. Ceballos & Co........... Jah toueian. wes 477 MARCH 397.—By the New York=Southampton: 
MARCH 3.—By the Allianca=Colon : | Hoadley & CO.........2. .225 eeeeeeeeee senees ee a — 
ae ‘ J. Agostini......... pidincesednemenedanteiiins I Gt I is cle ea eed ene ad\ wikeueabeen 500 
New York Commercial Co............ 6. ...s. 9.188 | G. Re cece sidan 146 
(. Spates A SE “hag keer Rates gah see . ry 430 | cs intcicndetess d6ce0d eeseeu 71 MARCH 2?.--By the Buffon=Bahia : 
cam ¢ tavececes MET Total ; 16.143 | Reimers & Meyer............ ----+ Uauieee nas 6,500 
Franie, Alston — 2334 | des aknannsin Widnaiadieeses tee r lp ent en 
A. P. Strout....... || Marcu 16.—By the Louisiana=New Orleans : ene oe eae women _ 
—_ on BOO. erecesseseeeececeee —_ | albert T. Morne. ...... ebacesenicandensens. GIN RIPE TD. TB cei cc cccsctcestevsavcesessesese 4,500 
SS 2 _ Speigpepahepetpenesenenarnss: 1,862 | Eggers & Heinlein........ sserecccccceesers 500) weapon 30.—By the Adirondack=Greytown : 
Dumarest & Co . 1,249 | oon 
Geo. R. Cottrell & Co. 1342 RE encase entccvesencavescesenssesivens T40O1 A BP. BOOM .c00....ceccccceesscccscces 10,000 
| yi at eta as "714 EE ari wacneneencsecsensonetedsseses 6.500 
Lanman & Kemp............ ................., 309| MARcH 17.--By the Douglas=Greytown: G. Amsinek & CO ......ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1,000 
H. feltman & Co........ Kelreamuug a toa: i Ra ck nnipbeansphunbarene esse 3,000 Total 17,500 
PIE icsnsidscdanes sacwctistcineiaes 120 | Kunhardt & Go eke i OE Ae iste 500 | Berns SSRIS Ant Rae S DRE ONSET I: es 
"Se ae 2.101  , RR eee 7,000 | MARCH 31.—By the Orizaba=Mexico: 
| RE epee mere ee ree a 10, 600 | H. Marquardt & CO .........cccessecsceceseses 1,000 
MARCH 4.—By the Yumuri= Mexico: | | Louis I, Org POO 0.0.0. avecccesccesscoccees 500 
a is incaccesectiauiaciabectons 1,500| MARCH 23.~By the Alfai=Savanilla : 
i  ccccnccas: eee aceeeesnncen IE J. B. Boshell... ... $60000e0ssseneeccsnes cece .. 2,000 TOtal....-+2+.+00eeeeees eS 1,608 
PE ee Ue Ee cdvncdscesencen'tcasss coscccce BOUD] MUBROTES BS OO... ccccccccccoces seceroccccecoses 500! MARCH 31.—By the El Paso=New Orleans: 
DORE aoc. ceseg-ceeses seve sides ehneinead 4, , ee eoeree ee ge ee om 2,500 | Albert T. Morse laussinsagegeus eeeedensikuasess 6,000 
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(Imports Omitted Last Month.) 
Fr 
A. T. Morse 
Fes. 27.—By the Britannic 
Reimers & Meyer 


Liverpoo! : 


Total Centrals for March 
Total for February 
Total for January 


[a—corrected figures. } 


AFRICANS. 


MARCH 1.—By the Umbria=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co 
Sgai & Co 


Total 


MARCH 1 Liverpool: 


Sgal & Co.... 


By the Britannic= 


MARCH 4.—By the Majestic=Liverpool : 
George A. Alden & Co.... 
Otte G. Mayer & Co 
Sgal & Co. 


Total 


MARCH 6 
George A. Alden & Co 
MARCH 9.—By the Persia= Hamburg 
Reimers & Meyer 
Marcu 10.—By the Auranta= Liver 
Reimers & Meyer 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Sgal & Co.. 


pool 


Total 


MARCH 12.—By the Kenstngton= Antwerp 


Otto G. Mayer & Co.... 
Reimers & Meyer 


Total 


MARCH 13 
George A. Alden & Co 
Albert T. Morse cece 
Otto G. eee SCs ; 
Segal & Co. pee 


Total 


FEBRUARY EXPORTS OF 


EXPORTERS 


Adelbert H. Alden 
Pusinelli, Priisse 
Rud. Zietz , : , m 
La Rocque da Costa & Co 

R. F. Sears & Co......... 
Pires, Teixeira & Co... 
Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co 
A. Berneaud & Co 

B. A. Antunes & Co 

Edmund Reeks. 

Sundry small shippers. 

Direct from Mandos 


& Co 


Total.... 


Total for January 

Total for December. . . 
Total for November 

Total for October 

Total for September....... 
Total for August ..... 
Total for July 


525, 
610 
618 
824 
623, 
13I, 
116 


Total for the crop year. . 4,421, 


Total in Pounds: 


Percentages : 


970,542 


834 
,969 
»945 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


EB. 23.—By the Louisiana=New Orleans: 


7,200 


1,500 


. .215,671 


163,558 
255,082 


POUNDS, 
18,000 
- 21,738 


39,738 
20,569 


53,500 
11,000 
313 


By the British Queen= Antweryt 


22,500 
12,300 


14,900 
. 13,500 
10,000 
7,853 


46,253 


6,500 
2,000 


8,500 


By the Germanic= Liverpool : 


8,858 


52,458 


5,238 


»558 


50 


,580 
53.474 
9,166 


78,708 


239,259 


167 


393 
233 


1346 


729) 1,047,095 


sc * 


135,7 
160,540 
157,017 
159,242 
134,616 


To United States, 
To United States, 47.9 ; to Europe, 52.1 ; 


MARCH 15.—By the Etruria=Liverpool: 
Reimers MN Meyer. 

sgal & ( eeenat éceceenuquet 
Otto G Mayer & Go va 
George A. Alden & Co. 

Total ° eae 

MARCH 18.—By the Teutonic=L sanean 2 
Goerge A. Alden & Co suetaseens 6 
Sgal & € esese 


Total ........ . 


MARCH 20.—By the Campania=Liverpool : 


Sgal & Co...... . 
George A. Aiden & Co 
Reimers & Meyer 


.. 105,843 


MARCH 20.—By the St. Paul=Southampton : 


Reimers & Meyer.... 


MARCH 22.—By the Veendam= Rotterdam: 
George A. Alden & Co 
24.—By the Vega=Lisbon : 


Alden & Co 


MARCH 
George A. 
MARCH 25.—By the Southwark=Antwerp : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.. onde « , 
Reimers & Meyer 
Total 


MARCH 25.—By the Palatia=Hamburg : 
George A. Alden & Co. ; 
Reimers & Meyer ‘ 
Total. 
MARCH 27.—By the Britannic= Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Co.... 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 
Sgal & Co 


Total ..... 


MARCH 27.—By the New York=Southampton: 


Reimers & Meyer 
MARCH 2¥.—By the Umbdria=Liverpool : 
Reimers & Méyer.. 


MARCH 30.—By the Bovic=L ineepest 
William A. Brown & Co . 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 


Total 


:. 24,000 


. 10,000 


[APRIL 10, 


1897. 





Total Africans for March. 
Total for February 
Total for January.... 


EAST INDIAN. 


MARCH 9.—By the Persia=Hamburg : 
Robert Soltau & Co 


. 11,000 


10,976 
MARCH 17.—By the Georgic=Liverpool : 
58,443 | George A. Alden&Co........ preted snes ehasenne 
24,400 
MARCH 19.—By the Manitoba=London : 
Otto G. Mayer & Co 


MARCH 22.—By the Andalusia= Hamburg : 


1,100 | Otto G. Mayer & Co.... .........0. eee. eecccees 


MARCH 25.—By the Palatia=Hamburg: 
Robert Soltau & Co 
Total East Indian for March 


Total for February. . 
Total for January 


RECAPITULATION, 


- 816,311 


MARCH 15.—By the Polyphemus=Singapore : 
. 21,966 | Reimers & Meyer (Pontianak).... 


POUNDS, 


Par4—direct imports 
Para—via mange. : 
Centrals.. ° 
Africans. 

East Indian 


16,200 
8,500 


24,700 


Total at New York for March........ 8,563, 


Total for February 
Total for January.. 


{a—corrected figures. ] 


19.300 vee G4, 
19,000 
5,069 


NEW ORLEANS. 


FEBRUARY, 


43,309 


From Nicaragua 


MARCH, 


a ee 1,577 
From Nicaragua......... .... . 36,654 


Total for March 37,231 


955 
719,158 


2,668,182 


VALUE, 
$16,023 


$ 


778 


13,394 


$14,172 





[No 


NITED STATES. 


TOTAL. 
615,779 
407,982 || 
24,816 
48,670 || 
106,543 || 
15,929 
10,333 
10,080 
4,286 


CAUCHO 


47,349 
17,718 


141,664 
110,436 
11,431 
26,200 
25,770 
6,261 


160 


goo — 
560 


4,286 — 
84,548 


410,776 


12,993 


458,995 


82,506 |1,703,413 
140,786 
30,748 
11,033 
41,209 
107,886 


1,064,954 
1,047,985 
1,103,736 
|1,255,254 
1,072,139 


263,243 
245,863 
316,117 
229,858 
206,244 
111,077 
106,048 


1,889,226 


58 





489,283 |7,847,933||5,004,7 


17,265,452 ; 


INDIA-RUBBER FROM 


re.—The figures denote weights in Kilograms.] 


FINE. 


41,480 
191,080 
| 217,507 
48,500 


7,906 


27,355 
| 315,748 


849,576 


865,941 
1,053,749, 202,388 
689,706 
433,493 
336,074 
505,308 
270,233 


to Europe, 18,749,872 ; 
total, 100. 


PARA. 


EUROPE 


| 
MEDIUM. COARSE CAUCHO.| TOTAL. 


580} 71,300 | 

| 267,190 || 

5,980 | 313, rood 
| 101,050 | 


3,740 
33,150 
33,497 
14,070 


_— — I 
12,546 || 


1,658 -- 


| 
a ae 
| 


4,110 
80,048 


1,240 | 
123,582 | 79,142 


303,424 | 86,942 


170,273 1,410,215 
1,456,490) 
1,763,019 
1,143,875 


59,648 
119,799 
22,928 
5,280 
10,393 


-334,960 
387,083 
269,406 
262,319 
178,755 
209,855 | 49,956 
125,824 | 93,293 


54| 998,754 |2,071,626) 448,239 


195,94! 
2,81 
161,835 
79,221 
7,303 
86,583 
35,210 


8,522,669 








‘total, 36,015,324. 


687,079 
675,172 
388,160 
149,720 
106,543 


5,929 


12,546 


10,333 
10,080 


4,286 


46, 265 
1,057,515 


3,113,628 


2,521,444 


1,004 


2,247,611 
2,035,477 
1,664,664 
1,162,219 

814,945 


16,370,602 





